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THE  FUTURE^FAKMER. 

Progress  and  improvement  in  every  branch  of 
husbandry,  which  are  rehably  recorded  in  the  ag- 
ricuUiiral  journals  and  reports  of  the  respective 
periods,  will  give  to  the  producer  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  current  century  immense  advantages 
over  his  predecessors. 

Although  there  may  have  been  men  in  the  agri- 
cultural arena,  of  each  successive  epoch,  of  equal 
sagacity,  judgment,  skill  and  industry,  to  any  who 
fiiay  be  the  leading  spirits  of  the  next  centennial 
quarter,  yet  their  aggregate  achievements  in  the  va- 
ried art  will  doubtless  be  obscurely  eclipsed,  and 
the  world  will  behold  it  with  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment. 

But  results  so  wonderful  as  to  convulse  the 
world  with  emotions  of  delight,  and  to  build  com- 
memorative monuments  to  one  after  another,  as 
time  withdraws  them  from  the  vast  stage  on  which 
they  so  nobly  performed  their  part,  ihat  their 
praises,  disseminated  by  the  press,  will  echo  from 
hill  to  hill,  across  plain  and  ocean,  until  antipodes 
shall  join  in  tributes  of  praise — yet  those  results, 
seemingly  and  really  so  great  and  valuable,  that 
they  may  suddenly  make  many  rich  and  renowned, 
will  all  be  based  on  the  recorded,  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  the  current  and  past  periods,  and 
could  never  have  been  reached  but  for  it. 

Perhaps,  net  least  among  those  valuable  experi- 
ences, maybe  some  acquired  in  1875,  and  recorded 
in  this  journal.  The  comprehensive  art  of  agri- 
culture, so  varied  and  complicated,  is,  from  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  constantly  and  materially  chang- 
ing. Prominent  among  those  causes,  is  the  effect 
of  improvements  in  internal  transportation,  greatly 
augmented  by  "railroad  wars,"  through  which  pro- 
ducts are  carried  a  thousand  miles  for  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  wagon  transportation  a  distance  of  but 
twenty.  This  puts  the  production  of  lands  worth 
from  five  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre  in  market,  in 
competition  with  that  of  the  same  kinds,  grown  on 
land  which  has  cost  from  one  hundred  to  three 


hundred  dollars  or  more  per  acre.  This  disparity 
will  force  a  radical  change  in  production. 

The  acknowledge  parent  of  invention — necessi- 
ty, will  multiply  indefinitely,  and  a  variety  in  pro- 
duction, and  new  modes  of  performing  labor  will 
be  inaugurated,  completely  revolutionizing  long 
practiced  and  established  systems.  This  and  sim- 
ilar influences  will  awaken  and  develop  latent,  dor- 
mant energies  in  producers,  all  tending  to  the 
great  consummation  that  we  have  predicted  for  the 
progressive  farmer  of  the  future. 

Reports  come  to  us  from  all  quarters,  that  pro- 
duction is  unremunerative  ;  that  crops  of  all  kinds 
have  cost  more  than  they  will  bring.  This  is  true 
alike  with  the  grower  of  cotton — all  the  cereals — of 
that  great  staple  of  Maine,  the  potato — of  wool, 
mutton  and  beef,  and  even  the  dairyman,  whom  so 
many  have  envied,  are  complaining.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  what  great  changes  this  condition 
of  things  will  develop  and  eventuate  in  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  be  marked,  and  prominent 
among  them  will  no  doubt  be  seen  new  and 
cheaper  modes  of  producing,  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting. 

These  have  all  been  greatly  reduced  during  the 
past  decade,  but  still  greater  reduction  is  to  be  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  that  prolific  mother — ne- 
cessity. 

Exchangers  of  commodities  too,  of  all  kinds, 
are  all  complaining  that  too  much  competition  ex- 
ists in  every  branch.  This  evil,  however,  if  the 
Grangers  carry  out  their  avowed  purpose,  is  to  be 
removed,  the  exchanger  is  to  be  starved  out.  They 
say  there  are  to  be  but  two  classes,  manufacturer 
and  producer.  The  question  arises,  and  it  is  a  se- 
rious one,  and  must  be  answered  speedily,  if  the 
policy  of  the  Grangers  is  carried  out. 

There  is  only  one  field  open  to  the  host  thus 
forced  to  seek,  somewhere  and  somehow,  a  liveli- 
hood, which  they  must  have,  and  that  is  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  production. 

Those  with  small  means,  which  embraces  the 
ina§s  under  consideration,  wall  each  lease  or  pur- 
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chase  a  small  tract  of  land,  and  become  a  produ- 
cer instead  of  a  consumer,  already  claimed  to  be 
too  numerous.  But  this  may  be  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  cheaper  and  greater  production  is  to  be 
brought  about. 

Many  of  the  class  it  is  proposed  to  ostracise  are 
models  of  industry,  tact  and  shrewdness,  and  many 
of  them,  although  inexperienced  in  production, 
will  soon,  quite  probably,  excell  their  experienced 
neighbors,  of  whom  they  will,  as  small  farmers, 
have  at  least  one  advantage,  i.  e.,  they  will  know 
better  how  to  market  their  products.  We  think 
that  we  can  plainly  see  how  the  forcing  of  a  large 
number  of  "middle"  men  into  production  will 
clearly  demonstrate  what  it  seems  so  almost  im- 
possible to  make  men,  who  have  been  reared  as 
large  land-holders  understand,  i.  e.,  that  small 
farms,  well  managed,  are  more  profitable  than 
large  ones  badly  managed.  An  extensive  exhibit  of 
the  advantages  of  the  small  farm  system,  by  which 
alone  many  European  and  oriental  countries  are 
able  to  maintain  such  immense  populations  in 
proportion  to  the  area,  is  yet  to  relieve  the  helpless 
owners  of  large  plantations,  which  they  are  utterly 
unable  to  manage  with  profit.  These  large  farms 
must  be  divided  into  small  ones,  or  more  capital, 
more  industry,  and  more  intelligence  must  take 
hold  of  them,  and  manage  them  undivided. 

Various  influences  now  operating,  and  others 
prospective,  will  eventuate,  we  believe,  in  the  most 
marked  transition  ever  witnessed  in  this  country  ; 
and  we  believe  the  general  result  of  the  change 
will  be  for  the  general  weal.  There  is,  however, 
an  influence"  the  result  of  incompetency,  or  a 
more  censurable  unfitness  of  our  law  framers,  that 
is  daily  being  exerted,  that  will  materially  check 
the  dissemination  of  valuable  intelligence  in  the 
country,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  never  more 
needed — we  refer  to  that  foolish  enactment,  the 
doubling  the  postage  on  papers  and  books,  and  re- 
inaugurating  the  "franking  privilege." 

If  we  would  promote  prosperity,  we  must  pro- 
mote general  intelligence,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
by  establishing  a  rate  of  prepaid  postage  that  di- 
minishes the  issue,  circulation  and  dissemination 
of  useful  practical  journals  ;  which,  under  the  old 
postal  system,  could  scarcely  be  sustained,  and 
under  the  oppressive  new  one,  many  have  of  ne- 
cessity been  discontinued. 

It  was  utterly  impracticable  to  increase  the  cost 
to  the  subscriber  under  the  present  financial  pres- 
sure, hence,  the  only  alternative  was  to  cease  to 
publish,  thus  withdrawing  from  the  producing  and 
laboring  class,  those  cheap  mediums  of  instruc- 
tion, never  more  needed  than  they  are  to  day, 


The  Flying:  Grasshopper. 

Mr.  Jesse  Gilmore  of  Baltimore  a  highly  intelli- 
gent gentleman  and  man  of  integrity,  one  we 
deem,  not  visionary  but  earnest  and  trust-worthy, 
has  written  the  following  instructive  letter  to  the 
Baltimore  American,  and  in  it  makes  a  remarkable 
proposition  to  the  national  government,  which  we 
deem  worthy  its  most  serious  consideration,  and  we 
hope  will  receive  it. 

Baltimore,  May  22,  1875. 

I  read  your  article  on  the  "hopper." 

Ever  since  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  "Flying 
Grasshopper,"  alias  "Egyptian  Locust,"  which  was 
about  twenty-five  years  back,  I  have  made  them  a 
study. 

You  state  that  they  were  never  seen  in  this  coun- 
try until  within  the  past  few  years  ;  that  scientific 
men  are  puzzled  to  account  for  their  appearance. 

They  have  been  devasting  Utah,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas'during  the  past  thirty  years.  Their  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  can  be  accounted  for  read- 
ily, as  they  are  migratory,  and  at  times  in  their 
flight  they  accidently  get  carried  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  miles  beyond  or  away  from  their  destina- 
tion by  getting  into  powerful  air  currents,  hurri- 
canes or  tornadoes.  They  would  have  been  a 
plague  to  the  farmers  this  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river  years  back,  had  they  not,  while  migrating 
from  Utah  to  Texas,  been  blown  off  by  a  terrible 
wind  storm  towards  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  fell 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  countless  myriads  to 
the  depth  of  five  to  ten  feet  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around,  and  barred  the  passage  of  vessels. 

In  ancient  times  they  devastated  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  were  more  than  probable  the  cause  of  the  Chal- 
deans leaving  Africa  and  afterwards  India  ;  likewise 
the  Israelites  fleeing  from  Egypt  into  Arabia.  The 
Russian  Government  for  several  years  forced  all 
the  women  and  children  of  the  Steppes  to  net  and 
otherwise  destroy  this  terrible  pest  that  was  deso- 
lating their  lands, 

I  have  heard  wonderful  stories  related  about  the 
grasshoppers,  and  seen  some  of  their  remarkable 
doings.  I  witnessed  the  complete  destruction  of  a 
field  of  corn  of  about  100  acres,  waist  high,  in  two 
or  three  hours.  I  have  seen  in  towns  storekeepers 
at  their  doors  with  brooms  in  hand,  sweeping  them 
out  and  eventually,  not  succeeding  in  keeping  them 
out,  been  forced  to  shut  their  doors.  Their  in- 
crease can  be  likened  unto  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore. Our  Government  has  had  timely  warning  ; 
if  something  is  not  speedily  done  to  destroy  them, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  in  time 
compelled  to  cross  the  ocean. 

I  have  written  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Kansas,  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska  offering  to  effectually  destroy  the  terri- 
ble pests,  but  they  do  not  give  heed.  The  subject 
•is  a  momentous  one,  and  should  receive  considera- 
tion. 

If  the  Government  will  give  me  the  services  of 
three  or  four  regiments  of  United  States  troops 
during  four  months  in  the  year  for  two  or  three 
years,  I  will  completely  exterminate  the  flying  • 
grasshopper  in  this  country.  Respectfully, 
Jesse  Gillmore, 
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CHEMICAL  AGRICULTURAL  POWDERS 
FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HERBERT, 
Of  IVashington  College,  Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,Md. 

We  have  been,  of  late  much  interested  in  this 
patent  process  of  Prof.  Herbert,  to  put  in  a  cheap 
form  the  means  by  which  farm.ers  and  planters  can 
safely  ascertain  for  themselves  the  deficiencies  in 
their  soils  of  the  food  required  by  the  several  crops 
they  grow.  Most  of  the  farming  community  are 
not  chemists,  or  if  they  are  so  theoretically,  they 
have  not  laboratory  or  apparatus  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  chemical  analysis,  and  if  they  desire  to 
know  what  their  lands  require  for  certain  crops, 
have  to  pay  an  analytical  chemist  some  $50  or  $100 
for  what  at  last  is,  or  may  be,  an  imperfect  analy- 
sis. Prof.  Herbert  has  happily  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  making  the  different  plants  themselves  the  ex- 
ponents of  their  own  wants  and  living,  accurate 
chemists  on  the  soil  itself  to  be  investigated  as  to 
its  properties  suitable  for  food  for  different  plants. 

He  was,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  investigation  by  the 
results  o{ practical  agricultural  and  chemical  expe- 
riments of  the  Prince  of  Salm-Hosmar,  of  Austria, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  largest  agriculturists  in 
the  world,  who  gave  lately,  to  the  scientific  and 
practical  farming  community  of  Europe,  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"The  inorganic  or  m.ineral  constituents  of  plants, 
though  small  in  quantity  when  compared  with  the 
organic  part,  are  nevertheless  essential,  and  must 
be  considered  just  as  indispensable  for  their  growth 
as  are  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and  water.  In  a 
mixture  containing  all  the  various  substances  re- 
quisite for  the  nourishment  of  plants,  except  silicic 
acid,  oat  plants  remained  low,  pale  and  dwarfish  ; 
without  lime,  they  died  after  the  second  leaf  ;  with- 
out potash  and  soda,  they  reached  only  a  height  of 
three  inches  ;  without  magnesia,  they  remained 
weak  and  lying  down  ;  without  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  very  weak  and  without  fruit,  but  up- 
right and  of  normal  condition  ;  without  iron,  they 
remain  very  pale,  weak  and  badly  formed  ;  and 
without  manganese,  they  did  not  reach  their  full 
strength,  and  showed  but  a  few  flowei-s.  Soda 
could  not  substitute  potash  in  relation  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants  ;  magnesia  could  not  supply 
the  place  of  lime.  When,  however,  all  of  the 
mineral  substances  which  vegetable  life  requires 
were  present,  in  their  due  proportion,  the  oat 
plant  reaches  a  complete  and  pretty  luxuriant  de- 
velopment, even  with  an  entire  absence  of  Htinms, 
or  any  vegetable  substance  in  the  experimental 
mixture."  Signed, 

Prince  of  Salm-Hosmar. 
Similar  to  this,  Prof.  Herbert  has  prepared  a  se- 
ries of  powders,  which,  if  carefully  tried,  will  de- 
velop far  better  than  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory 


what  elements  are  wanting  in  each  man's  lands  or 
fields  for  certain  crops,  and  at  a  very  low  price. — 
We  think  that  this  is  a  great  and  interesting  dis- 
covery. It  is  a  lucky  thought  of  the  professor,  and 
to  our  mind,  happily  and  scientifically  reduced  to 
practical  application  for  the  benefit  of  every  far- 
mer who  desires  to  cultivate  his  grounds  intelli- 
gently. The  only  objection  we  can  see,  is  that 
it  takes  time  to  develop  the  truth  of  the  anal- 
ysis, which  these  several  powders  will  certainly 
develop  with  pointed  accuracy.  This  time  re- 
quired is,  from  the  sowing  or  planting  of  the  crop 
to  its  maturity.  Our  farmers  are,  we  regret  to  say, 
in  most  cases,  too  negligent  and  inattentive  to 
keep  up  a  supervision  so  long,  and  preserve  the 
stakes  or  marks  of  the  different  lots  experimented 
on.  The  cost  is,  we  believe,  only  $1  for  a  full 
package  of  these  powders. 

We  had  an  interesting  interview  with  Prof.  Her- 
bert the  other  day,  and  were  glad  to  find  he  had 
perfected  what  we  have  long  considered  the  great 
desideratum  in  agriculture— a  simple  and  sure 
means  by  which  every  farmer  could  ascertain  what 
elements  of  plant  food  his  fields  required,  so  he 
could  buy  knowing  just  what  fertilizers  he  really 
required,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  buy  what  his  land 
was  already  fully  supplied  with,  thus  expensively 
carrying  "coals  to  New  Castle."  We  shall  hear 
more  of  this  patent  of  Mr.  Herbert  after  harvest. 
We  give  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of 
distinguished  agriculturists  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  It  is  short  and  to  the 
point : 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  the  Eastern  Shore  : 

The  Committee  to  whom,  at  the  last  meeting, 
were  referred  the  papers  sent  by  Judge  Carmichael, 
concerning  Professor  Herbert's  "Improvement  in 
Methods  of  Analysing  Soils,  and  economically  sup- 
plying lands  with  "Plant  Food,"  beg  leave  to  re- 
port that  they  have  examined  with  care,  and  no 
little  interest,  the  method  of  Professor  Herbert,  and 
commend  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  agriculture  to  the 
consideration  of  this  Board,  and  the  communities 
represented  by  its  members. 

Admitting  that  there  are  some  difficulties  attend- 
ing these  and  all  experiments  on  the  farm,  arising 
chiefly,  however,  from  the  indifference  or  inconsid- 
eration  of  the  farmer  himself,  your  committee  re- 
spectfully recommend  a  trial,  by  this  Board  of 
Prof.  Herbert's  processes,  simple  as  they  certainly 
are,  and,  as  the  inventor  thinks,  so  promising  in 
result. 

Edward  Lloyd,  ) 

J.  L.  Adkins,  \  Committee. 

Wm.  Henry  DeCourcey,  ) 


Flora  Temple  is  now  thirty  years  old,  and  her 
kind  hearted  owner  is  doing  all  that  he  can  to 
smooth  her  pathway  to  the  glue  factory. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  JULY. 

This  usually  hot  month  is  very  trying  upon  the 
farm  laborer  and  work  cattle.  The  latter  ought  to 
be  carefully  driven  so  as  not  to  become  over-heat- 
ed ;  often  watered,  as  it  will  not  hurt  beast  of  slow 
draught  to  have  a  plenty  of  cool  water,  in  a  mod- 
erate supply  at  a  time,  but  often.  They  should 
have  a  little  grain  twice  a  day  with  a  good  pasture, 
or  a  plenty  of  newly-cut  grass  under  an  open  shed, 
so  as  to  have  all  the  air  they  can  during  the  warm 
nights.  Embrace  the  cool  early  mornings  and  the 
twilight  of  evenings  to  do  most  of  your  work,  that 
is,  work  early  and  late,  that  you  may  take  longer 
rests  at  noon  while  the  heat  is  intensest. 

STOCK.  , 
If  possible,  provide  good  pasture  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  with  a  full  supply  of  clean  running  water, 
or  by  frequent  pumping  from  cisterns  or  wells — 
and  have  salt  always  at  their  command  ;  the  best 
plan  is  to  get  large  lumps  of  rock-salt.  It  is  the 
most  convenient  and  cheapest  mode  of  salting 
stock  in  summer.  Wherever  a  lump  be  placed, 
that  spot  for  a  considerable  space  around,  will  be- 
come rich  from  the  voidings  of  the  animals. 

Hogs. — Give  some  grain  once  or  twice  a  day  to 
hogs,  especially  if  the  pasture  is  poor.  It  makes 
them  gentle — gives  strength  and  growth  ;  they  are 
thus  easily  counted,  and  it  is  immediately  seen  if 
one  be  missing  or  sick,  and  this  small  amount  of 
grain  will  tell  with  profit  when  the  hog  is  in  the 
pickling  tub  next  winter. 

Sheep. — At  this  season,  sheep  are  apt  to  be  pes- 
tered with  vermin  ;  if  so,  dip  them  in  a  wash  made 
of  tobacco  water.  Boil  well,  10  lbs.  of  trash,  stems 
or  scraps,  in  8  gallons  of  water,  then  add  10  or  12 
gallons  of  water,  so  as  to  dilute  it.  Dip  each 
sheep  or  lamb  for  a  minute  or  two  in  this  bath  ;  let 
them  drain  off  and  turn  out.  It  must  be  done  on 
some  dry  day.  Give  them  a  trough  well  smeared 
with  pine-tar  sprinkled  with  salt,  which  will  be  an 
effectual  protection  against  the  gad-fly,  an  insect 
which,  this  and  the  next  two  months,  are  often 
dangerous  to  sheep,  by  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
nostrils  of  sheep,  and.  hence  follow  worms  in  the 
head.  Keep  all  your  best  ewe  lambs  to  breed 
from  next  year,  and  sell  the  old  ewes,  if  you  de- 
sire not  to  increase  your  flock,  but  we  suspect 
there  are  but  few  farmers  who  keep  as  large  a 
flock  of  these  exceedingly  profitable  animals  as  they 
should  do.  As  we  have  often  said,  besides  the 
value  of  their  wool  and  meat,  they  are  the  best  of 
gleaners  and  destroyers  of  briars,  sassafras  and 


weeds,  also  the  most  judicious  and  valuable  of  fer- 
tilizers. 

Milch  Cows. — The  dairy  is  likely  to  fall  off  in 
supply  unless  care  is  taken  this  month  to  keep  the 
cows  to  their  milk.  They  are  inclined  to  take 
their  ease  under  some  shade  tree,  or  stand  in  the 
branch  up  to  their  knees  in  cool  water,  rather  than 
eat,  therefore  they  ought  to  have  in  their  stalls  or 
yard  at  night  -a  supply  of  green  food,  when  they 
can  feed  from  the  scorching  heat  of  day  enjoy 
food  and  fully  satisfy  their  appetites  ;  broad-cast 
corn,  late-sown  rye,  millet,  oats  or  clover,  are  all 
excellent  for  soiling  purposes. 

WHEAT  HARVEST. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  owing  to  the  backward 
spring,  the  wheat,  if  not  also  the  rye,  "harvest  will 
be  cut  entirely  in  this  section  during  July,  although 
some  flour  of  this  year's  crop  from  the  South 
^reached  Baltimore  the  first  week  in  June.  More 
care  should  be  taken  in  shocking  wheat,  for  if  not 
probably  done,  and  a  wet  spell  comes  on  before  it 
is  housed  or  threshed  much  loss  will  ensue.  It  is 
best  to  have  two  hands  to  each  shock.  Many  ex- 
cellent farmers  save  the  labor  and  expense  of  bind- 
ing in  bundles  by  just  putting  it  in  large  cocks 
like  hay.  It  certainly  keeps  well  so  put  up. — 
Thresh  the  wheat  in  the  field  if  convenient,  it 
saves  much  labor  and  time.  Put  the  straw  up 
neatly  in  ricks,  and  with  as  much  pains  as  if  it 
were  hay.  Be  sure  to  cut  your  wheat  before  the 
grains  get  out  of  the  dough  state.  This  is  very  im- 
portant for  many  conclusive  reasons,  which  both . 
science  and  experience  sanction. 

CORN. 

Work  your  corn  frequently,  and  have  the  ground 
light  and  free  from  weeds,  that  you  may  stop  the 
cultivation  as  soon  as  it  gets  about  breast  high.  It 
should  be  well  cultivated  when  young,  and  not 
worked  with  plow  or  cultivator  too  late. 

TOBACCO. 

Plant  the  crop  as  soon  as  possible.  Weed  in  a 
few  days  ;  plaster  directly  ;  run  two  furrows  with  a 
small  plow  in  the  rows,  throwing  the  earth  from 
the  plants  into  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  rows  ; 
in  a  week  either  cross  the  last  plowing,  if  it  be 
planted  in  hills,  or  if  in  drills,  split  the  drills  with 
shovel  plows  so  as  to  return  fresh  earth  about  the 
plants  on  each  side,  at  one  time  going  down  each 
row.  Cultivate  or  shovel  the  crop  at  least  every 
ten  days  until  the  plants  interfere,  then  work  with 
the  hoe  leaving  the  crop  to  mature,  with  a  flat  hill 
or  level  surface  about  the  plant,  and  if  you  can, 
with  a  slight  depression  about  the  centre  stem  of 
the  plant,  so  as  to  catch  and  retain  all  the  rain  it 
can,    This  i§  the  month  for  the  chief  "glut  of 
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worms."  Have  turkies  carefully  driven  over  the 
field  each  day,  morning  and  night,  while  the  plants 
are  small,  provide  a  large  number  of  turkies,  and 
if  the  ground  be  near  the  house,  ducks  ought  to  be 
raised  in  numbers,  as  they  ai-e  efficient  in  catching 
the  worms.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  turkey  is 
dependent  on  the  drivers,  who  can,  if  they  will, 
soon  teach  the  turkey  to  find  and  kill  the  worms. 
Hand-worming  must  also  be  resorted  to — once  de- 
stroy this  glut,  and  you  will  have  but  little  trouble 
with  those  that  come  in  August. 

HAY  HARVEST. 

We  presume  you  have  secured  clover  and  or- 
chard grass  hay.  Herds  or  Red  Top  and  Timo- 
thy are  now  ready.  Be  sure  and  cut  both  before 
the  seeds  ripen,  or  indeed  before  most  of  the  crop  of 
either  is  out  of  bloom.  Secure  all  the  hay  that  is 
possible,  as  there  is  a  great  failure  of  grass  for  hay 
over  the  whole  country,  especially  in  this  iiamedi- 
ate  region. 

POTATOES. 

Keep  your  late  potatoes  well  cultivated,  and 
free  from  grass  and  weeds,  until  they  are  in  blos- 
som, and  then  lay  them  by  with  a  small  plow, 
throwing  the  earth  to  the  vines.  Afterward  keep 
the  few  weeds  that  may  spring  by  hand-weeding. 

ALL  CROPS. 

Keep  all  crops  clean  of  every  weed,  by  fre- 
quent stirring  the  land  with  hoe,  cultivator,  shovel 
plow  or  plow.  Thomas'  Smoothing  Harrow  is  a 
valuable — and  indispensable  to  those  who  have  used 
it — implement  in  destroying  weeds  in  all  crops 
when  young,  that  are  adapted  to  its  use.  It  is  a 
wonderful  labor-saver  in  cultivation  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, &c.,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 
RUTA-BAGA. 

Sow  by  or  before  the  2oth  your  ruta-baga,  on 
richly  manured  or  fertilized  land,  in  drills  is  best. 
Be  sure  and  sow  largely  of  this  very  valuable 
crop  for  sheep,  milch  cows,  young  stock,  beeves, 
and  work  oxen,  indeed,  more  or  less  indispensable 
for  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Well  cultivated, 
the  yield  per  acre  is  very  great,  and  the  labor  and 
time  inconsiderable  as  compared  to  most  other 
crops. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Sow  some  buckwheat,  if  you  do  not  sow  largely. 
It  grows  well  on  land  that  is  unfit  for  other  crops. 
A  half  bushel  per  acre  is  enough  when  sown  for 
seed  alone.  It  is  a  good  green  crop  to  turn  under 
for  wheat.  We  knew  once  of  a  field  too  poor 
after  corn  to  be  put  in  oats,  it  was  sown  with 
clover,  but  that  failing,  it  was  plowed  up,  200  lbs. 
super  phosphate  applied,  |  bushel  of  buckwheat 


and  one  bushel  of  peas  were  sown  per  acre,  and  all 
harrowed  in  together,  about  the  15  th  of  July.  In 
September  the  crops  were  turned  under  with  a 
three-horse  plow  and  a  drag  chain,  then  harrowed, 
and  in  three  weeks,  bushels  of  wheat  was  drill- 
ed in  with  250  lbs.  of  fine  ground  bones,  nitrogen- 
ized  with  sulphinic  acid,  per  acre.  Timothy  was 
sown  also,  and  clover  the  next  spring,  the  result 
was  12  bushels  of  first  quality  wheat  and  a  fine  set 
of  grass.  We  know  what  we  write  ;  and  we  know 
that  buckwheat  cakes  are  nice  in  winter  with  good 
butter  and  syrup.  Now,  how  little  labor  it  re- 
quires to  raise  enough  buckwheat  to  purchase  the 
flour,  the  syrup,  and  reimburse  the  mistress  for  the 
extra  demand  on  her  perquisites.  You  and  your 
household,  then  can,  without  a  dollar's  outlay,  have 
this  delectable  diet. 

SWEET  POTATOES, 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  sweet  potatoes,  up 
to  the  15th  of  the  month.  It  of  course  would  have 
been  better  to  have  planted  early  last  month,  but  as 
it  rarely  ever  is  "too  late  to  do  good,"  get  some 
slips  and  plant  at  once  enough  for  family  use  of 
this  root,  so  loved  by  children  and  most  grown 
people.  They  yield  more  per  acre  by  double  than 
the  Irish  potatoe,  and  always  bring  better  prices. 
They  can  now  be  preserved  all  winter,  by  a  method 
which  was  not  known  some  years  ago. 


Effect  of  Trees  011  Kaiiifall, 

The  influence  of  trees  upon  rain,  and  the  gene- 
ral moisture  of  the  atm.osphere  which  has  been 
much  discussed  of  late,  receives  a  strong  illustra- 
tion from  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  West  Indies. — 
A  friend  who  spent  the  months  of  Februaiy,  March 
and  April  last  upon  the  Island,  informs  me  that 
when  he  was  there,  twenty  years  ago,  the  island 
was  a  garden  of  freshness,  beauty  and  fertility  ; 
woods  covered  the  hills,  trees  were  everywhere 
abundant,  and  rains  were  profuse  and  frequent, — 
The  memory  of  its  loveliness  called  him  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  when  to  his  as- 
tonishment he  found  about  one  third  of  the  island, 
which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  miles 
long,  an  utter  desert.  Houses  and  beautiful  plan- 
tations have  been  abandoned,  and  the  people  watch 
the  advance  of  desolation,  unable  to  arrest  it. — 
The  whole  island  seems  doomed  to  become  a  des- 
ert. The  inhabitants  believe,  and  my  friend  con- 
firms their  opinion,  that  this  sad  result  is  due  to 
the  destruction  of  the  trees  upon  the  island  some 
years  ago, — Electic  Ruralist. 

Industry  brings  money,  and  money  often  contri- 
butes to  happy  enjoyment. 
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GAEDEN  WORK  FOR  JULY. 

July  is  rather  an  important  month  to  the  gar- 
dener; first,  he  must  see  that  not  a  weed  or  a 
blade  of  grass  raise  their  noxious  and  presumptu- 
ous heads,  without  immediate  decapitation.  Sec- 
ond, make  free  use  of  the  Dutch  Scuffle  hoe,  and 
the  sharp-toothed  iron  rake.  Third,  let  there  al- 
w^ays  be  ready  a  supply  of  water  for  the  plants  parch- 
ed with  thirst,  and  a  quantity  of  fine,  rich  manure 
on  hand. 

Melons,  Canteloupes,  Squashes,  cfc, — Keep  clean 
at  this  period.  If  necessary  to  water  them,  pour 
some  at  the  roots  after  sunset,  and  do  not  sprinkle 
the  vines. 

Fall  Pickles. — Get  ready  and  plant  at  once,  cu- 
cumber, canteloupe,  for  mangoes  ;  look  well  to 
your  peppers,  martynia,  gherkin  cucumber,  &c. 
Also  set  out  a  few  plants  of  cherry  tomato  for  pickles 
and  preserves.  All  these  require  a  rich,  soft  hill. 
Best  manure  M'^e  know  is  sheep  manure,  or  well 
rotted  stable  manure,  rubbed  fine,  and  mixed  with 
a  little  pidgeon-house  or  dried  hen-house  dropping. 
Sheep  manure  and  pidgeon  mixed,  is  safer  and  far 
better  for  these  sorts  of  vegetables  than  guano  or 
best  phosphatic  manures. 

Late  Peas  and  Beans. — Sow  a  few  rows  of  these  in 
a  shady  part  of  the  garden.  Sow  the  marrow  peas, 
and  you  will  have  a  supply  in  early  fall.  The 
beans  will  serve  for  the  table  and  for  pickling. 

Beets. — Sow  some  long  red  beets,  after  soaking 
the  seed,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  water  the 
rows  until  they  come  up.  They  will  be  fine,  crisp 
and  tender  for  winter  use.  The  beet  is  one  of  the 
finest  vegetables  we  have,  if  properly  grown  and 
cooked.  They  are,  by  some,  considered  unwhole- 
some, because  they  are  usually  half  raw.  They 
require  much  cooking,  and  to  preserve  their  color, 
leave  a  large  part  of  the  tops  on  until  they  are 
ready  to  be  served  at  table. 

Radishes. — Sow  at  intervals,  the  large  white  tur- 
nip, or  the  small  French  breakfast  radish. 

Co7n. — Plant  corn  for  the  table  in  September. 
Plant  some  sweet  corn,  and  some  large  and  late 
sort,  like  Stowell's  Evergreen,  and  you  will  have  a 
succession  until  it  is  time  to  eat  hominy  from  new 
corn.  Plant  enough  to  dry,  and  can  enough  for 
winter  use. 

Tomatoes. — Keep  the  vines  from  the  ground  by 
sticks,  brush,  or  a  heavy  mulch  of  clean  straw  or 
dried  grass. 

Strawberry  Beds. — Remove  the  mulch  and  work 
them ;  keep  the  ground  free  from  grass  ;  cut  off  all 
runners  as  they  appear,  except  such  as  you  desire 


to  propagate  from.  If  you  want  fine  plants  that 
will  bear  next  year,  put  a  two-inch  pot,  filled  with 
rich  soil,  under  the  joint  that  is  about  to  root,  and 
when  rooted,  separate  it  from  the  vine  ;  water  free- 
ly, and  when  the  pot  is  filled  with  roots,  set  it  out 
where  it  is  to  be  stand,  and  manure  it,  so  it  will 
not  feel  the  change  except  for  the  better,  and  will 
make  a  lai-ge  plant  by  winter. 

Fruits. — Bud  plum,  cherry  and  apricot,  and  the 
last  of  the  month,  pears  may  be  inocculated.  Rub 
off  all  scions  or  shoots  springing  from  the  stocks 
on  which  grafts  were  set  this  spring  and  last  year. 

Lettuce. — Sow  a  small  bed  of  Cos  lettuce  for  a 
succession. 

Small  Salading. —  Sow  small  beds  in  shady 
places,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Cauliflower  and  Brocoli. — Set  out  plants  of  these 
superb,  delicious  vegetables  for  early  and  late  au- 
tumn use,  the  first  good  season.  Have  the  ground 
light  and  rich.  Water  every  evening  at  dusk,  un- 
til the  plants  root  and  begin  to  grow  freely.  Give 
them  strict  attention,  and  you  will  surely  be  re- 
warded with  the  nicest  dishes  that  the  brassica 
tribe  can  furnish.  A  good  cauliflower  is  truly  veg- 
etable marrow,  that  the  most  fastidious  appetite  will 
rejoice  to  partake  of  without  stint,  or  without  any 
after  harm. 

Cabbages. — The  first  good  rain  set  out,  on  land 
highly  enriched  and  well-prepared,  your  Savoy  and 
Flat  Dutch,  and  such  other  sorts  as  you  may  choose 
for  your  winter  supply.  Plant  out  some  red  cab- 
bage for  pickles  and  slaw  ;  for  the  last,  mixed  with 
the  white,  it  is  ornamental  and  very  firm.  Tf  no 
rains  come  soon,  it  were  better  to  water  and  pUnt 
a  few  hundred  each  evening.  They  do  not  re- 
quire much  of  a  season.  Plant  deep,  up  to  the 
first  leaves  ;  set  in  the  roots  even  and  smooth.  A 
good  plan  is  to  have  a  bucket  of  fine  manure, 
slacked  ashes,  a  little  salt  and  rich  earth  reduced 
to  a  lob-lolly  with  water  or  soap-suds,  and  dip  in 
the  roots  as  the  plants  are  drawn  from  the  bed  ; 
plant  before  it  dries  and  falls  off.  Be  sure  and 
plant  a  large  number  of  cabbages,  more  than  you 
will  need  for  home  consumption,  as  there  may  be  a 
failure  from  various  causes  ;  and  if  no  failure,  they 
are  always  saleable,  or  worth  their  cost  for  the 
cows.  An  acre  in  winter  cabbage  is  none  too 
small  a  patch  for  any  farmer,  whether  he  farms  on 
a  large  or  small  scale.  Should  you  fear  the  cut 
worm,  strew  salt  along  the  rows  or  on  the  hills,  a 
few  days  before  you  plant.  In  future  culture  use 
plaster  freely  and  often ;  no  plant  relishes,  and  is 
benefited  more  by  plaster,  than  the  cabbage,  as  it, 
like  tobacco,  is  a  broad  leaved  plant,  and  this  fer- 
tilizer is  peculiarly  adapted  to  broad  leaved  plants. 

Celery — We  have  purposely  left  for  the  last,  this 
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splendid  vegetable,  for  it  is,  by  no  means,  the 
least  in  any  manner  of  all  "the  garden  plants.  It 
lately,  too,  has  risen  to  a  high  place  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  medicinal  plants.  Do  set  out  a  few  hund- 
red if  no  more  ;  plant  as  early  as  you  can.  The 
plan  most  generally  pursued,  is  to  open  trenches 
four  feet  apart,  a  spade  wide  and  a  spade  deep  ; 
and  our  method  is  this,  dig  the  bottom  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  chop  it  fine  if  stiff  soil,  and  in 
the  chopping,  add  about  two  inches  of  fine  cow 
yard  or  stable  manure,  well  rotted  and  dry,  with  a 
little  plaster  and  ashes,  or  pidgeon  house  manure  ; 
a  few  days  before  planting,  sprinkle  with  salt, — 
After  a  rain,  we  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  trench, 
setting  the  plants  from  four  to  six  inches  apart, 
sometimes  a  little  closer  where  the  plants  are 
small,  our  intent  being  that  they  average  about 
five  inches  distant  from  each  other.  After  plant- 
ing, water  freely  with  weak  salt  water  or  liquid 
manure,  much  diluted,  until  the  plants  are  well  set 
out  and  begin  to  grow.  Cover  the  trenches  from 
the  sun  with  plank  or  thick  brush,  and  gradually 
expose  them  to  the  sun's  rays.  After  removal  of 
the  covering,  say  in  six  to  eight  days,  work  about 
the  plants  all  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  if  dry, 
water  copiously  about  eventide.  As  the  plants 
grow,  put  in  the  earth  to  near  the  neck  of  each 
plant,  being  sure  the  crown  is  not  covered.  The 
mode  of  raising  celery,  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
gardeners,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  of  New  York,  is  ta 
plant  on  level  land.  We  have  had  much  successful 
experience  in  growing  celery,  but  find  that  the  well 
known  author  of  "Gardening  for  Profit,"  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson  knows  more  about  it  than  we  do.  His 
method  is  to  have  the  ground  rich  and  thoroughly 
prepared,  then  Vlines  are  struck  out  on  the  level 
surface,  three  feet  apart  for  dwarf  sorts,  and 
four  to  five  feet  for  giant  or  tall  sorts,  and  the 
plants  set  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows."  In  plant- 
ing be  sure  to  press  the  soil  closely  around  the 
roots,  from  the  bottom  of  the  root  to  the  top.  Be- 
fore planting,  the  plants  should  be  topped,  and  the 
roots  shortened,  and  the  plant  nicely  trimmed. 
July  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 

"After  the  planting  of  the  celery  is  completed, 
nothing  further  is  to  be  done  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  except  running  through,  between  the  rows, 
with  cultivator  or  hoe,  and  freeing  the  plants  of 
weeds,  until  they  get  strong  enough  to  crowd  them 
down.  This  will  bring  us  to  the  middle  of  August, 
by  which  time  we  usually  have  that  moist  and  cool 
atmosphere  essential  to  the  growth  of  celery.  Then 
we  begin  the  "earthing  up,"  necessary  for  bleech- 
ing  or  whitening  that  which  is  wanted  for  use  dur- 
ing September,  October  and  November." 
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Noxious  Insects  in  the  Garden  and  Orchard. 

Cabbage  Flea. — A  small  black,  nimble,  jumping 
insect  ;  eats  the  leaves  of  young  cabbage  plants, 
just  germinated  from  seed,  and,  also  of  early  cab- 
bage, when  transplanted  from  hot  beds.  A  dust- 
ing of  fresh  air- slacked  lime  lightly  upon  the  leaves 
when  wet  with  dew  in  the  mornings  will  kill  or 
drive  them  off.  If  three  applications  are  needed, 
let  forty-eight  hours  intervene  between  the  appli- 
cations. We  have  never  used  anything  so  effective 
as  this.  * 

Cabbage  Louse. — A  fat,  greenish,  mealy  insect  ; 
multiplies  rapidly  ;  eats  the  leaves  of  large  cabbage. 
Dustings  of  air-slacked  lime  kills  them. 

Cabbage  Grub. — A  black,  ugly  grub  ;  lives  in  the 
ground,  and  eats  through  the  stems  of  young  cab- 
bage plants  of  all  varieties,  so  that  the  heads  fall 
off".  Scratch  lightly  around  the  plants  and  those 
near  to  them.*  The  bug  turns  up,  kill  him  ;  where 
one  is  found,  another  is  not  far  off,  as  they  are 
always  in  pairs,  and  but  little  distance  from  each- 
other. 

Wire  Worm — is  most  destructive  to  seeds  of 
corn  and  Lima  beans.  Examine  for  the  worms 
and  kill  them. 

Celery  Grub — grows  two  inches  long  and  thick  ; 
striped  green  and  black  ;  pushes  out  a  horn  when 
touched ;  eats  the  leaves  of  celery,  carrot,  parsnip 
and  parsley.    Catch  with  the  hand  and  kill  it. 

Mignonette  Grub. — Pale  green,  small  at  first,  but 
grows  rapidly ;  eats  the  leaves  of  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Alyssum,  etc.    Catch  and  kill  it. 

Black,  Hairy  Wo7'?n. — Kill,  wherever  found  ;  it 
is  very  destructive. 

Yellow,  Hairy  Tree  Caterpillar. — Kill  wherever 
found ;  it  is  always  in  singles,  upon  trees,  bushes, 
fences  and  almost  everywhere  in  its  season. 

Black  Click — devours  rapidly  the  leaves  of  sweet 
Clematis,  egg-plants,  peppers,  etc.  One  syringing 
with  carbolic  acid  soap  and  water  with  flowers  of 
surphur  will  kill  it.    It  is  very  nimble. 

Common  Tree  Caterpillar. — Kill  with  syringing 
carbolic  soap  solution  upon  small  trees,  first  catch- 
ing all  that  can  be  caught ;  upon  half-grown  trees, 
dust  the  leaves  thickly  with  slacked  lime  early  in 
May  to  keep  them  off,  but  if  fairly  on  hand  reach 
up  a  round  hair  brush  on  a  long  pole,  turn  it  round 
in  their  nest  and  pull  them  down  and  kill ;  after 
that,  spread  lime  over  the  trees  or  syringe  them 
with  strong  solution  of  carbolic  soap. 

Plum  Curculio. — Dusting  with  slacked  lime  and 
syringe  with  strong  solution  of  carbolic  soap  and 
sulphur  in  early  spring.  This  will  tend  to  keep  it 
off,  at  least  for  a  while,  and  then  repeat  the  dose. 
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Pear  Slug. — A  small  brown  snail ;  breeds  rapi- 
dly ;  eats  the  leaves  of  young  pear  trees.  Syringe 
with  strong  solution.  They  will  all  be  dead  next 
day,  but  in  two  weeks  afterwards  a  new  brood  is 
as  plenty  as  the  first ;  syringe  again.  They  are 
not  much  upon  large  trees  ;  the  dwarfs  upon  quince 
stocks  are  most  attacked. 

Rose  Bug— is  very  numerous;  syringing  with 
strong  solution  will  drive  them  off,  but  they  after- 
wards attack  fruit  trees — especially  plum  ;  better 
take  a  pail  half-full  of  boiling  water,  and  in  the 
mornings  take  hold  of  a  rose  shoot  and  shake  or 
strip  the  bugs  into  the  pail,  this  kills  them,  and  is 
very  easily  and  quickly  done. 

Stinging  Grub — is  striped,  green  and  brown, 
half-inch  long  and  as  broad  as  long  ;  is  covered  with 
brown  spines,  and  is  found  under  the  leaves  of 
rose  bushes  and  sometimes  trees.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  destructive,  but  if  the  bare  hand  comes 
against  it,  is  very  painful. 

Dusty  Louse — attacks  the  monthly  honeysuckle, 
and  found  at  the  roots  of  German  Asters  in  hot, 
dry  weather.  Syringing  the  honeysuckle  with 
strong  carbolic  solution  will  kill  it,  also  watering 
the  Asters  heavily. 

Shoot  Grub. — A  fly  ;  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
young  shoots  of  roses  and  old  shoots  of  currant 
bushes.  Grubs  are  hatched  and  eat  into  the  hearts 
of  the  shoots  and  live  upon  the  centre  pith  and 
kill  them  ;  when  shoots  droop  cut  them  off  and 
split  them  open,  and  there  is  the  grub  which  should 
be  destroyed. 

Evergreen  T^^ee  Grub.— -A  fly;  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  main  leaders  of  evergreen  trees  ;  grubs  are 
hatched  and  eat  into  the  heart  and  live  upon  the 
pith — eating  upwards.  When  the  leaders  wither 
or  look  sickly,  cui  them  off  and  split  them  up  and 
kill  Mr.  Gx-ub  ;  it  can  be  seen  where  such  grubs  are 
in  the  shoots  as  there  are  small  holes  with  cut  wood 
— like  sawdust — around  them  and  upon  the  shoots 
a  distance  off.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  such  flies,  but  watch  for  their  effects  and  kill 
them, — Practical  Fanner,  Philadelphia. 

Horses  Feet  in  Summer. — To  prevent  horses 
feet  from  scaling  or  cracking  in  summer,  and  en- 
abling the  shoes  to  be  carried  a  longer  time  with- 
out injury,  the  French  practice  is  to  coat  the  hoofs 
once  a  week  with  an  ointment  composed  of  equal 
proportions  of  soft  fat,  yellow  wax,  linseed  oil,  Ven- 
ice turpentine  and  Norway  tar  ;  the  wax  is  melted 
separately  before  mixing. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  has  made  an  appro- 
priation of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College. 


Notes  made  on  a  trip  from  Baltimore  to,  and 
during'  a  sojotirn  of  a  few  weeks  in 
Bedford  County,  Pa. 

We  left  Baltimore  on  the  loth  of  May,  in  the  A. 
M.,  and  reached  the  village  of  Everett,  Bedford 
County,  at  4  P.  M. 

Vegetation  was  backward  in  Maryland,  but  very 
much  more  so  here,  and  all  along  the  road.  The  win- 
ter having  been  one  of  unusual  severity  and  length, 
and  the  spring  late,  all  provender,  at  least  all  hay, 
straw  and  stalks  are  consumed,  and  the  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses  have  gnawed  the  pastui-es  into  the 
earth,  and  are  now,  in  many  places,  on  the  mea- 
dows, which  are  so  denuded  that  even  with  a  good 
season  the  hay  crop  must  be  very  short. 

Farms  are  generally  overstocked  in  every  dis- 
trict that  we  have  visited,  and  the  animals  of  every 
description  are  very  thin  ;  many  of  them,  especial- 
ly the  cows,  are  so  low  in  condition,  that  they  will 
require  more  than  hall  tlfe  summer,  with  flush 
pasture,  to  recuperate  so  that  their  yield  will  be- 
come profitable. 

But  none  of  the  animals  that  we  saw.  can  see  a 
flush  pasture  this  season,  unless  they  find  it  in  a 
new  home.  The  pastures  have  all  been  scantily 
seeded,  the  land  very  badly  tilled,  and  apparently 
very  little  fertilizer  of  any  nature  has  been  used. 
The  effect  of  farm  yard  manure,  wherever  it  has 
been  applied  on  the  winter'grain,  is  very  marked, 
as  it  has  protected  both  grain  and  g-rass  from  the 
very  destructive  influences  of  the  repeated  freezing 
and  thawing,  for  which  the  past  winter  was  re- 
markable, also  for  the  great  length  of  time  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  encased  in  a  close  cover- 
ing of  ice,  which  even  on  well  drained  lahd,  having 
too  level  a  surface,  has  had  the  effect  to  entirely 
destroy  the  vitality  of  both  grain  and  grass.  We 
have  been  professionally  engaged  for  the  past  three 
weeks  in  decorating  a  cemetry,  near  Everett  vil- 
lage, in  Bedford  County.  The  land  enclosed  for 
the  cemetery  is  in  a  clover  sward,  and  on  the  most 
level  portion  of  it,  the  clover,  ?nd  even  all  indige- 
nous grasses  and  weeds  are  killed  outright,  by 
having  been  too  long  and  too  closely  covered  by 
ice. 

Not  one  promising  field  of  grain  or  grass  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  region.  The  potato  beetle  ap- 
peared ere  the  early  potatoes  were  up,  and  toma- 
to plants,  produced  in  hot  beds  and  planted  out, 
have  been  mainly  destroyed  by  this  fearful  pest. 

Few  of  the  citizens,  even  in  the  village,  seem 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  destroy  the  bugs,  or 
to  apply  Paris  green  for  the  protection  of  the 
plants  and  crops,  hence,  a  general  failure  will  be 
•■he  sad  result. 
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We  find  a  lamentable  degree  of  apathy,  and  in 
numerous  instances,  abominable  indolence  and 
disgraceful  ignorance  among  the  farmers.  Not 
one  in  fifty  of  them  take  or  see  an  agricultural 
journal.  We  published  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
farmers  of  this  portion  of  Bedford,  in  the  county 
paper,  and  also  displayed  posters  in  contiguous 
districts,  in  which  we  offered  a  free  lecture,  "and 
promised  to  point  out  the  prominent  errors  in  the 
prevailing  farm  practice,  and  to  suggest  the  most 
judicious  substitutes.  .The  call  convened  a  full 
house,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  audience, 
however,  were  farmers ;  they  were  mainly  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  of  the  borough. 

We  urged  the  necessity  of  producers  reading 
and  cultivating  intelligence,  and  assigned  special, 
numerous  and  obvious  i-easons  why  it  was  now 
more  necessary  than  hitherto  ;  we  were  unsparing 
of  our  denunciation  of  their  farm  erratic  practice, 
and  made  all  present,  who  were  directly  interest- 
ed realize,  and  many  admitted  that  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  ruin,  and  that  more  than  ordinary  af- 
fort  and  micans  were  requisite  to  check  their  rapid 
material  deterioration,  and  to  inaugurate  a  system 
by  which  their  exhausted  lands  could  be  resuscita-. 
ted  and  made  to  produce  remunerative  crops,  so 
that  they  could  hold  their  farms.  We  compared 
their  condition  to  that  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
a  malady  of  a  fatal  character,  and  ourself  to  a 
physician  called  in  the  last  extremity.  They 
seemed  to  realize  the  deplorable  situation,  and  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  a  few  have  since  given  reli- 
able evidence  that  they  appreciated  the  truth  of 
our  remarks  condemnatory  of  their  practice,  and 
the  reasonableness  and  great  promise  of  useful- 
ness and  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  pr^rip- 
tion  recommended  to  be  substituted  for  their  pres- 
ent erroneous  course  of  farming. 

As  unmistakable  evidence  that  they  did  so,  we 
have  since  been  professionally  called  to  two  neigh- 
boring farms,  and  have  prescribed  an  immediate 
change  of  practice,  which  has  been  promptly  in- 
augurated, and  the  result  will  be  several  full  crops 
of  Hungarian  grass  hay  to  take  the  place,  and 
.  much  more  of  the  hay  crop  that  might  have  har- 
vested but  for  the  very  injudicious  practice  of 
growing  meadows,  whether  in  autumn  or  spring, — 
One  farmer  having  so  much  land  that  his  poverty 
is  like  the  terrible  darkness  that  once  pervaded 
Egypt,  it  certainly  "can  be  felt,"  and  very  sensibly 
too,  had  suffered  most  of  his  large  area  of  rolling 
dry  land  to  become  so  exhausted  by  the  bad  sys- 
tem of  farming  that  had  been  long  pursued,  that 
he  decided  to  attempt  to  underdrain  some  interval 
land  requiring  only  draining,  thorough  tillage,  and 
seeding  with  suitable  grass  to  give  him  plenty  of 


excellent  meadow,  had  already  spent  an  amount 
of  money  sufficient  to  have  well  reclaimed  the 
area  he  had  attempted  to  drain,  with  but  very  lit- 
tle intermediate  and  less  permanent  efliect.  We 
went  upon  the  ground,  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of 
his  mode  of  drain  construction,  and  convinced 
him  that  a  very  much  less  length  of  drain,  and  of 
a  character  very  much  less  expensive  to  construct 
would  accomplish  his  aim  with  certainty. 

We  substituted  drains  properly  located  for  those 
improperly — narrow,  deep  ones,  for  wide,  shallow 
ones  ;  fine  slate  rock,  in  the  form  of  angular  peb- 
bles or  gravel,  for  large  stones  ;  and  the  use  of  the 
sub-soil  plow  in  the  excavation  of  the'  drains,  for 
ten  fold  more  expensive  hand  picking,  in  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  shovel ;  and  a  good  hill-side  plow 
for  filling  in  the  earth  instead  of  the  shovel,  or  the 
horse  scoop,  which  he  had  been  using.  We  gave 
him  an  economical  plan  for  constructing  an  open 
drain  which  would  admit  of  being  crossed  at  any 
point  with  vehicles,  hay' racks,  etc.,  for  a  large  un- 
der-drain  that  he  proposed  constructing.  We  also 
showed  him  the  propriety  of  constructing  an  open 
drain,  instead  of  ah  underdrain,  to  receive  the  wa- 
ter from  latteral  under-drains,  and  to  make  it  first 
instead  of  last  ;  and  where  to  deposit  the  soil  from 
said  open  ditch,  to  fill  contiguous  washes  or  gullies, 
and  to  produce  a  grade  in  the  land  that  "would 
adapt  it  to  being  mown  when  reclaimed.  All  the 
aforesaid  counsel  acted  like  good  seed  on- good 
soil,  it  was  received  in  that  spirit  that  is  generally 
evinced  by  seekers  of  counsel,  and  but  rarely  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  unasked  or  unsought. 

We  are  now,  (May  29th,)  engaged  in  a  job  of 
drainage  for  a  villager,  which  job  we  are  executing 
in  a  manner  that  we  have  never  before  adopted. 
Its  economy  and  apparent  efficiency  is  such  that 
we  will  describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
whose  condition  may  be  similar  to  that  of  our 
present  patron.  We  erected  a  liberal  sized  addi- 
tion  to  a  village  cottage,  into  which  we  introduced 
those  modern  necessities,  a  bath,  hot  and  cold  wa- 
ter, and  last,  but  not  least,  a  rain  water  cistern  was 
placed  as  it  should  be.  The  overflow  of  cistern, 
waste  from  bath,  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  could  be 
best  disposed  of  by  conveying  to  the  river,  some 
five  hundred  feet  distant,  in  the  rear  of  the  dwell- 
ing. The  conduit  for  disposing  of  said  waste  wa- 
ter, properly  extended  through  the  length  of  a  gar- 
den, needing  draining  badly. 

In  the  same  ditch  in  which  we  laid  said  conduit, 
we  made  a  gravel  underdrain  by  the  side  of  the 
terra  cotta  pipe,  and  into  it  discharged  all  latteral 
underdrains.  The  saving,  by  making  the  one 
ditch  serve  the  double  purpose  was  in  this  instance 
five  hundred  feet  of  ditch  for  underdrain,  and 
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more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
job. 

Since  penning  the  above,  another  farmer,  living 
some  miles  distant,  has  called  on  us  for  counsel 
pertaining  to  the  construction  of  a  daiiy,  and  a 
dairy  stable. 

He  informed  us  that  he  had  decided  to  adopt 
our  subterranean  ventilation,  in  both  his  dairy  and 
.stable.  He  said  that  he  desired  the  latter  to  be 
not  only  "frost-proof,  but  so  warm  that  the  ani- 
mals should  not  know  that  it  was  winter  ; "  he 
added,  "I  desire  the  fullest  provision  for  admitting 
the  sun,  and  a  character  of  drainage  that  I  need 
use  no  absorbents,  and  still  have  the  animals  lie  on 
dry  beds  and  breathe  pure  air."  We  asked  him  if 
he  had  long  entertained  his  views  of  the  import- 
ance of  what  he  had  stated,  that  he  desired  to  se- 
cure in  his  stable  and  dairy.  He  replied  that  "a 
friend  of  his  of  the  village,  to  whom  we  had  given 
the  January  number  of  the  Maryland  Farme?  on 
the  occasion  of  our  lecture,  had  sent  it  to  him,  and 
what  he  there  found  had  induced  him  to  call  on  us 
for  counsel."  We  were  not  a  little  gratified  when 
he  showed  us  the  familiar  bluejacket  of  the  Mary- 
land Farmer,  and  remarked  that  he  had  taken  and 
read  three  of  the  prominent  agricultural  journals 
published  in  New  York,  and  "that  number  of  the 
Maryland  Farmer  contained  more  valuable,  prac- 
tical instruction  for  him,  than  any  other  agricultu- 
ral journal  he  had  seen." 

It  might  have  made  us  vain  to  have  such  an  en- 
comium pronounced  on  our  pet  journal,  had  we 
not  heard  similar  remarks  before,  and  particularly 
as  they  came  from  an  educated  gentleman,  familiar 
with  the  best  agricultural  and  horticultural  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  We  have  noted  many  other  mat- 
ters that  would  be  useful  and  interesting  to  our 
readers,  which  want  of  space  excludes.  W. 


Decaying  Leaves. — Although  decayed  leaves 
are  considered  by  many  agriculturists  as  contain- 
ing fertilizing  qualities  for  the  soil,  an  English  wri- 
ter refutes  the  idea,  believing  that  they  do  more 
harm  than  good,  especially  on  heavy  lands.  With- 
out animal  manures  they  contain  very  little  nutri- 
tive qualities  to  enrich  exhausted  soils.  When 
rained  upon  they  become  a  pasty  mass,  which 
breeds  worms  and  destroying  insects,  and  draws 
nourishment  from  the  earth  rather  than  adding  it 
thereto.  Mixed  in  compost  heaps  with  animal 
manures,  they  are  of  some  value,  when  perfectly 
decayed  ;  but  otherwise  the  writer  above  quoted 
discountenances  their  use  altogether,  and  advises 
that  they  be  raked  together  and  burned  in  orchards 
or  gardens. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MAY  NUMBER. 

I  find  in  each  of  your  numbers  themes  enough 
for  reflection  and  texts  from  which  further  dis- 
course may  be  made.  This  is  especially  so  of 
your  May  number. 

First,  let  me  note  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  fertile 
brain  and  free  pen  of  your  new  associate  editor, 
Mr.  Wilkinson.  His  ingenious  device  for  gathering 
and  storing  water,  is  likely  to  be  of  very  great 
value,  and  to  grow  more  and  more  valuable,  espe- 
cially when  the  removal  of  forests  and  increasing 
periods  of  drought  are  diminishing  yearly  the  wa- 
ter supply.  The  worth  of  water  for  farm  purpo- 
ses is  not  sufficiently  considered  until  the  droughts 
are  upon  us,  and  we  are  too  indifferent  to  methods 
of  supply.  I  hope  to  see  Mr.  Wilkinson's  method 
put  to  use. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Your  editorial  upon  this  topic  is  temperate,  con- 
siderate and  to  the  purpose.  Whatever  evils  the 
college  is  suffering  under,  can  be  and  should  be 
remedied  by  the  present  action  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  facts,  as  you  fairly  state  them, 
need  give  no  one  great  alarm  if  dealt  with  as  you 
suggest.  The  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege, whose  success  is  often  referred  to,  asks  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  in  his  last  Report,  to  pay 
a  debt  of  $15,000  made  in  the  three  years  past, 
and  says  plainly,  that  with  a  yearly  income  of 
$30,000,  the  college  cannot  be  maintained  without 
a  yearly  deficit  of  $5,000.  He  complains  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  obliged  to  charge  a  large 
fee  for  tuition.  This  is  not  charged  at  our  Col- 
lege. 

Th%several  suggestions  made  of  handing  over 
the  College  to  the  Public  School  Board,  or  convert- 
ing it  into  a  charity  school  for  training  skilled 
workmen,  looks  to  me  like  the  surrender  of  a 
great  trust  which  it  is  impossible  to  meet  public 
favor.  If  there  is  one  thing  plainer  to  my  mind 
than  another,  it  is  that  the  College  was  founded  in 
the  interest  of  the  la)id  holding  community  of  Ma- 
ryland primarily — to  be  managed  as  best  we  can 
with  its  present  limited  means,  in  the  interest  of 
that  community,  and  to  be  built  up  by  degrees,  as 
its  value  shall  commend  it  to  public  favor,  into  a 
great  institution,  which  shall  be  still  doing  its  work 
when  a  hundred  years  have  gone.  It  is  not  worthy 
of  us  to  be  weak-kneed  and  faint-hearted  at  every 
difficulty  in  our  progress  ;  rather  let  us  take  hold 
with  stronger  hands  and  stouter  hearts. 

PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

On  page  151,  you  give  the  declaration  of  pur- 
poses as  set  forth  by  the  late  National  Grange  of 
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the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The  first  of  them  is 
as  follows  : 

"To  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and 
Womanhood  among  ourselves." 

What  is  a  college  but  an  instrument  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  "better  and  higher  manhood,"  by 
the  means  of  better  and  higher  instruction  ?  And 
what  is  an  agricultural  college  but  such  an  instru- 
ment devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  class  and  the 
order  Avho  avow  as  their  first  principle  this  "bet- 
ter and  higher"  development  ?  The  Agricultural 
College  must  and  will  become  the  object  of  their 
special  interest — to  make  it,  in  all  respects,  what 
it  should  be  as  the  fit  instrument  of  their  leading 
purpose — to  support  and  uphold  it,  and  to  defend 
it  against  all  adverse  influences  and  interests.  I 
greatly  mistake  the  character  of  the  Order,  if  it 
does  not,  in  due  time,  see  and  do  its  duty  in  this 
respect.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  two  new 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  recent- 
ly, Mr.  Charles  B.  Calvert  and  Capt.  Ed.  L.  F. 
Hardcastle,  are  Masters  of  Granges  in  their  re- 
spective localities. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

I  note  next  your  editorial  remarks  upon  this 
topic.  You  speak  most  wisely  of  the  value  of  a 
well  ordered  system  of  common  schools  through- 
out our  rural  districts,  and  of  its  close  relation  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  may  be  a  question 
as  to  how  much  of  scientific  instruction  can  be  in- 
troduced into  our  elementary  schools,  but  it  is 
surely  important  to  give  the  course  of  teaching 
the  direction  you  indicate,  and  to  raise  it  to  a  high- 
er standard.  The  ideal  school  house  is  a  tasteful 
country  cottage,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of 
flowers,  shrubbery,  trees  and  lawn  ;  and  the  pre- 
siding genius  should  add  to  knowledge  of  books 
and  other  learning,  a  heart  for  country  living  and 
what  tends  to  adorn  and  to  cultivate  it.  It  is  more 
to  our  children,  as  I  believe,  than  science  or 
knowledge,  to  have  fastened  in  their  hearts  that 
•love  of  nature  that  is  born  with  them,  and  to  train 
them  in  the  gentle  arts  of  the  garden  and  orchard, 
and  whatever  makes  country  life  more  comfortable 
and  more  beautiful. 

As  to  the  worth  of  general  education  in  the 
point  of  view  of  agricultural  economy,  I  quote  a 
remarkable  statement  from  the  Volume  of  Trans- 
actions of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland,  which  I  find  in  the  Country  Gentk- 
man  of  a  late  issue,  as  follows :  "It  was  shown, 
about  three  years  ago,  from  reliable  statistics  pro- 
duced by  the  government,  when  the  Irish  Land 
question  was  before  Parliament,  that  while  the 
rental  of  land  in  Ireland  had  doubled  during  the 


previous  hundred  years,  and  that  of  England 
tripled,  the  rental  of  Scotland  bad  septupled  itself 
in  the  same  time.  There  has  been,  then,  in 
that  space  of  time,  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  Scotland  of  500  per  cent., 
against  an  increase  of  20c  per  cent,  in  England 
and  100  per  cent,  in  Ireland.  This  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact}  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the  explana- 
tion of  it  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  vastly  suj)eri- 
or  school  system  which  Scotland  has  possessed,  and  in 
the  intelligence  and  enterprise  which  it  has  been  the 
tneans  of  developing  among  her  agricultural  classes y 
It  is'not  said  here  that  there  was  agricultural  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  and  the  presumption  is  . 
that  the  improvement  indicated  was  rather  the  ef- 
fect of  education  in  raising  generally  the  standard 
of  intelligence,  and  making,  at  the  same  time, 
more  enlightened  citizens  and  intelligent  land  til- 
lers. Whatever  course  of  instruction  tends  to 
discipline  and  inform  the  mind  will  be  sure  to 
make  it  at  the  same  time  better  fitted  for  any 
line  of  thought  into  which  circumstances  may  lead 
it.  The  more  instruction,  however,  in  one  speci- 
alty the  better,  provided  it  be  blended  skillfully 
with  that  well-settled  course  of  liberal  training 
which  all  young  minds  should  have. 

GREEN  CROPS. 

As  stated  by  Mr,  Lurman,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  rye,  clover,  orchard 
grass  and  corn  are  all  we  need  in  the  way  of  green 
crops.  They  are  old  friends  well  tried.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  rye  may  be  sown  among  corn  at  its  last 
working,  and  will  make  valuable  pasture  for  sheep 
in  winter  and  early  spring,  for  only  the  cost  of 
seed.  Respectfully, 

N.  B.  WoRTHINGTON. 


The  great  trees  of  California  are  not  found  in 
any  other  country  excepting  where  they  have  been 
recently  propagated.  They  belong  to  the  general 
cypress  family.  These  redwood  trees  are  remark- 
able for  their  isolation.  They  are  isolated  system- 
atically, and  extremely  isolated  geographically. — 
They  seem  to  have  been  created  local  and  lonely 
denizens  of  California  only. 

Sheep  vs.  Cows. — A  INIaine  farmer  says  his  ex- 
perience has  convinced  him  that  10  good  grade 
Merino  sheep  can  be  kept  on  the  same  feed  that 
would  keep  one  cow — and  are  more  profitable. 

Swedes  for  Sheep. — English  shepherds  rarely 
feed  ewes  Swedes  as  the  time  of  lambing  approach- 
es, because  they  produce  inflammation  and  result 
in  death  of  the  ewes. 
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PEAR  CULTURE— DISEASES— INSECTS. 

This  being  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  one 
of  growing  importance,  I  deem  it  not  out  of  place 
to  submit  a  report  of  the  discussion  on  that  sub- 
ject, at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Potomac  Fruit 
Growers. 

Col.  Hiram  Pitts,  formerly  a  New  York  fruit 
grower,  now  of  Uniontown,  D.  C,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Pear. 
For  this  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered,  and  a  copy 
requested  for  publication.  This  request,  from 
modesty  the  writer  declined  to  comply  with,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  hastily  prepared  it  and  did  not 
think  it  in  good  enough  shape  for  publication. — 
But  it  abounded  in  general  remarks  upon  soil  and 
manner  of  treatment,  and  sorts. 

President  Gillingham  followed  with  an  instruc- 
tive paper,  giving  a  history  of  its  culture  in  Eu- 
rope and  progress  since  its  introduction  into  this 
country.  He  said  the  finer  sorts  of  pears  are  coun- 
tinued,  or  increased,  as  other  fruit  trees  are,  by  graft- 
ing and  budding,  upon  stocks  produced  either  from 
seeds  or  svxckei-s.  Sucker  stocks  have  frequently 
indifferent  roots,  and  are  less  healthy,^generally, 
than  seedlings  ;  hence  seedlings  are  preferred  ;  but 
where  time  or  space  is  an  object,  the  tree  is  dwarfed 
by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  quince  stock  ;  this  also 
makes  the  tree  bear  early,  by  checking  its  growth, 
and  thereby  causing  the  production  of  fruit  buds. 

Secretary  Snodgrass  said  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
copy  of  the  April  issue  of  the  Maryland  Farmer, 
showing  as  he  was  glad  to  say  incidentally,  a  grad- 
ual improvement  with  the  aid  of  the  new  associate 
editor  whom  Col.  Mills  had  added  to  his  staff— Mr. 
John  Wilkinson.  He  found  in  this  number  a  brief 
article  to  the  point,  which  he  took  to  be  from  that 
gentleman's  practical  pen. 

The  secretary  then  read  as  follows  :  "Every,  one 
who  expects  to  plant  pears,  knows  that  he  must 
have  a  Bartlett  and  Seckel.  Everybody  agrees  on 
this,  but  after  that  comes  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Our  own  selection  of  three  good  pears,  after  this 
one,  would  be  Lawrence,  Howell  and  Beurre  d' 
Anjou.  The  Lawrence  is  the  best  winter  pear  we 
have.  The  tree  is  not  quite  as  vigorous  a  grower 
as  some  but  it  is  clean  and  healthy,  and  the  fruit 
generally  ripens  with  ordinary  care  while  so  many 
winter  pears  require  a  special  knowledge  as  to 
treatment  that  few  fruit  growers,  as  a  general  thing, 
possess.  The  Beurre  d'  Anjou,  does  not  keep  so 
long  as  the  Lawrence,  but  when  the  tree  is  grown 
in  a  cool  situation,  and  the  leaves  do  not  drop  early, 
and  the  fruit  consequently  comes  to  its  perfection, 
•we  have  known  them,  in  cool  cellars,  keep  in  ex- 
cellent condition  till  February.  For  profit  it  has 
the  excellent  recommendation  of  coming  into  bear- 
ing on  comparatively  young  trees,  so  that  one  has 
not  to  wait  a  quarter  of  his  life-time  to  get  good 
returns  from  the  plantation.  The  quality  is  not 
quite  as  good  as  a  first-class  Lawrence.  But  for 
real  profit  probably  few  will  out-do  the  Howell. — 
It  is  over  before  either  of  the  other  two,  but  it  is  a 
charming  grower,  always  in  health,  and  will  often 
commence  to  bear  the  second  year  from  grafting, 
continuing  to  increase  annually  in  the  quantity 
produced  in  a  regular  manner,  and  not  by  fits  and 
Starts,  as  so  many  kinds  do.    It  is  not  in  our 


opinion,  as  good  a  pear,  in  flavor,  as  either  of  the 
other  two,  but  enough  to  suit  all  but  the  most  fas- 
tidious. The  former  two  pears,  are  of  the  pear- 
shaped  class  of  fruits- — this  is  of  the  round  class  and 
though  not  as  large  as  some  kinds  may  yet  be 
classed  among  the  large  kinds." 

Capt.  H.  D.  Smith,  of  Arlington,  Va.,had  noticed 
that  the  trees  usually  become  cracked  and  blighted 
first  and  most,  on  the  south  or  sunny  side,  unless 
protected,  the  sap  becoming  suddenly  overheated, 
after  the  winter  freezing. 

This  injury  can  be  prevented  by  setting  boards 
against  the  tree,  or  leaving  the  branches  to  grow 
very  low  down  to  shelter  the  trunk. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Howland,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  asked  if  the 
members  could  give  any  mode  for  renovating  a 
seckel  pear  tree  which  was  failing  ;  he  had  read  a 
similar  inquiry  in  some  paper.  If  not  too  far  gone, 
it  was  believed  that  charcoal,  sulphur,  iron,  salt, 
put  around  the  roots,  with  judicious  pruning,  would 
be  found  beneficial  ;  also,  driving  nails  in  to  the 
trunks  and  large  limbs. 

Statements  were  made  showing,  that  in  many 
instances  Dwarf  and  Standard  pear  trees,  both  did 
extremely  well  and  produced  fine  fruit  growing  in 
heavy  sod,  of  grass  ;  while  some  members  said  they 
knew  of  instances  where  it  proved  very  bad  pol- 
icy. Different  circumstances  require  different 
treatment. 

Pruning  was  discussed,  too,  and  the  plan  of  Prof. 
Wm.  Saunders,  which  he  has  practised  for  years, 
with  pear  trees,  was  almost  unanimously  approved 
— that  is,  the  no  pruning  plan,  except  in  case  of 
crowding  or  unsightly  branches,  which  should  be 
cut  away  and  leave  the  tree  to  a  free  natural  growth, 
with  branches  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  both 
to  shelter  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  the  ground 
under  it. 

Better  preparation  of  soils  and  more  careful  cul- 
tivation will  make  pear  growing  very  profitable, 
even  at  50  cents  a  bushel ;  and  they  may  become  so 
plentiful  that  the  poor  and  humble  workers  may 
have  abundance,  at  a  moderate  price  ;  and  yet  the 
producer  be  well  paid. 

Col.  D.  S.  Curtiss  read  some  fair  statistics  of 
pear  culture,  Avith  other  items  pertaining  to  the 
topic  of  discussion,  as  follows  : 

The  March  number  of  Horticulturist  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  John  Taylor,  Elba,  N.  Y.,  of  the 
results  of  three  acres  of  the  Duchesse  d'  A.ngouleme: 

Cost  of  trees   $500  00 

Preparing  land  and  planting   200  00 

Total  cost   $700  00 

Interest  on  land  10  years   490  00 

First  6  years  no  fruit  to  mention.  $1,190  00 

7th  year  20  bbls.,  at  $10  per  bbl....i?i200 
8th  year  18(i  bbls.,  at  SO  per  bbl....  1,080 

9th  year  220  bbls.,  at  $5  per  bbl  1,100 

10th  year  204  bbls  ,  at  $6.50  pr  bbl.1,122 

$3,502 

Deduct  cost   1,190 


Profits  $2  312 

Some  of  the  members  thought  that  the  blight 
was  referable  to  the  variableness  of  the  seasons. — 
After  such  a  winter  as  we  had  just  endured,  they 
might  expect  the  Pear  trees  to  show  the  effect  in 
that  way  next  summer. 

President  Gillingham,  Accotink,  Va.,  said  while 
Virginia  has  unquestionably  a  good  pear  region, 
the  worst  blighted  tree  he  had  ever  seen  was  in  the 
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Valley.  The  immediate  cause  was  heated  sap — 
the  remote  cause  want  of  proper  ventilation.  A  fiee 
circulation  of  air  was  no  more  important  to  the 
owner  than  to  his  trees.  On  his  place  he  had  not 
been  troubled  much  with  the  blight,  because  he 
had  attended  to  the  ventilation,  while  the  growing 
and  fruiting  season  was  favorable  as  to  the  climate, 
which  was  equable  as  well  as  mild. 

Maj.  King  was  in  favor  of  planting  trees  near 
together.  Major  H.  C.  Williams,  Vienna,  Va.,  had 
been  for  forty  years  planting  pears.  He  thought 
the  blight  referable  to  no  single  cause,  but  many 
causes — the  principal  one,  in  his  opinion  being 
microscopical  insects.  He  had  applied  charcoal 
to  advantage  around  the  roots  of  his  trees.  He 
had  practised  mulching,  forking  in  the  mulch  when 
decomposed.  Vicar  of  Winkfield  was  his  favorite 
as  to  varieties.  Cared  for  in  the  way  indicated  he 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  yield. 

Mr.  Needham. — When  do  you  fork  in  ? 

Answer. — Having  mulched  late  in  the  fall,  as  a 
provision  against  the  frosts  and  changes  of  winter, 
I  fork  in,  as  convenient,  the  next  year — in  the 
Spring  is  best. 

Col.  Pitts. — Nobody,  who  has  not  tried  it,  can 
understand  the  full  benefit — the  indispensable 
benefit  he  might  say  of  Jiiulching.  The  pear  is  a  ten- 
der-barked tree.  Mulching  equalizes  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  protects  from 
blight  and  other  ailments.  In  New  Jersey  salt 
marsh  grass  was  greatly  availed  of  for  mulch. 

The  Secretary. — The  river  grass  of  the  Potomac 
would  do  as  well,  would  it  not? 

Col.  Pitts. — Excellent.  But  forest  leaves  are 
better. 

Several  voices.— Decidedly  the  best. 

Col.  Curtiss,  to  Major  Williams. — Don't  you  think 
diseased  conditions,  being  unfavorable,  invited  the 
insects  spoken  of  ?  Col.  Curtiss  thinks  the  cart  was 
too  often  put  before  the  horse.  The  condition  of 
trees — that  is,  their  unhealthy  appearance — wai 
often  supposed  to  be  work  of  insects,  whereas  dis- 
eases themselves  had  invited  the  insects  to  finish 
up  the  work  of  destruction,  insects  being  the  ef- 
fects, and  disease  the  cause. 

Secretary  Snodgrass  called  attention  to  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  pear.  While  the  peach  tree  usually 
lived  only  five  or  six  years,  (he  knew  Virginia  fur- 
nished remarkable  exceptions,  running  to  even 
thirty  years  occasionally,)  the  pear  tree  bore  from 
a  quarter  to  a  half  a  century.  On  a  farm  he  form- 
erly owned  (in  Berkeley  county,  West  Virginia,) 
there  was  a  pear  tree  nearly  one  hundred  years  old. 
It  stood  neglected  in  a  low  ground  of  a  sandy  loam 
formation,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  He  believed  it  bore 
a  few  pears  occasionally,  even  now.  In  this  re- 
spect the  pear  tree  is  among  larger  fruits  what  the 
cranberry  is  amongst  smaller  fruits.  The  matter 
of  longevity  was  an  important  one. 

This  sentiment  was  confirmed  by  members,  gene- 
rally. 

Col.  W.  H.  Chase  instanced  a  tree  on  the  Mason 
farm  ("  Gunston, "  in  the  Accotink  settlement,) 
where  he  had  purchassed  a  piece  of  land  from  Col. 
Daniels,  and  was  planting  pears,  he  had  been  en- 
couraged by  observing  the  marks  of  great  age  of 
trees  around  him. 

President  Gillingham. — The  secretary  has  said 
there  is  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  the  best  pear  soil 
an4  glimate  he  had  seen.    The  secret  is  more  in 


the  climate  than  in  the  soil.  At  Woodlawn,  near 
Accotink,  where  I  live  we  have  had  85  degi-ees, 
when  my  son,  who  was  in  New  Jersey,  where  we 
removed  from,  was  roasting  under  96  degrees. — 
We  have  a  wonderful  equable  climate  here. 

The  seckel  pear  came  in  for  a  share  of  attention. 
Mr.  Pierson  of  Virginia,  thought  that  the  Seckel 
grew  much  larger  in  the  Potomac  region  than  in 
New  Jersey. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Hovvland  thought  that  the  Seckel  sort 
was  evidently  a  very  old  variety.  He  had  seen  a 
tree  of  it  one  hundred  years  old.  What  its  origin 
was  he  could  not  undertake  to  determine. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Buck,  Rock  Creek  Church,  D.  C,  was 
very  eulogistic  of  the  "Howell,"  which  the  Secre- 
tary, had  brought  into  prominence.  Too  much 
could  scarcely  be  said  in  its  praise.  It  was  a  per- 
fect and  beautifully  shaped  Pear,  and  compared 
weir  with  even  the  "  Stanby  "  Bartlett  in  other  re- 
spects.   It  Avas  good  preserving  pear. 

But  he  had  a  failure  in  his  Seckles  last  year — 
formerly  had  uniform  good  luck  with  them.  Dr. 
Howland's  never  had  failed — not  even  last  year. 

Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Nute  said  she  had  a  Seckel  tree 
in  her  garden,  on  Capitol  Hill,  that  had  borne 
heavily  every  year  till  the  last,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  an  exceptional  year  for  most,"  if  not  all 
sorts  of  fruit.  She  regards  it  a  fine  sort  for  pre- 
serving. 

Col.  Chase. — What  is  the  best  soil  for  pears? — 
I  ask  in  behalf  of  my  neighbor,  Dr.  McKim,  who 
is  a  new  member  and  a  modest  man,  who  has  pur- 
chased near  my  place  at  Gunston. 

President  Gillingham  answered: — A  clay  soil  for 
pears.  For  apples  he  would  recommend  a  grav- 
elly soil.  Pears  need  not  be  planted  on  high  land; 
but  wet  land  should  be  avoided.  If  there  are  buil- 
dings near,  plant  on  the  north  west  side.  Plant 
close- — say  loxio,  which  is  P.  T.  Quinn's  rule,  and 
a  good  one,  laid  down  by  good  authority  on  such 
questious.  Some  one  had  named  the  Flemish 
beauty.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  varieties.  But 
its  fault  was  aptness  to  be  blown  off  if  not  protec- 
ted. He  added  the  encouraging  prediction  that 
the  .  slow  growth  of  wood  during  last  year's  dry 
seasons,  and  failure  to  bear,  would  give  a  good 
yield  this  year. 

In  regard  to  time  of  selling  Pears,  Col.  Curtiss 
reported  that  the  editor  of  the  Hortictiltuiist  says 
that  by  a  little  pains  in  keeping  the  pears  to  the 
late  part  of  the  season  he  realized  large  profits. — 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season  he  got  $6  to  $S  per 
barrel  for  Bartletts,  Seckels  and  Duchesse,  but  a 
fortnight  later  he  got  $15  to  $20  per  barrel  for  the 
same  varieties.  Then  a  little  later,  when  others 
came*  into  market,  he  got  only  $10  to  $12  per  bar- 
rel, showing  how  the  market  for  this  fruit  varies  in 
a  few  weeks. 

The  editor  of  Prairie  Farmer  says,  he  had  bad 
luck  with  pear  trees  till  he  used  ashes,  but  ever 
since  they  have  done  well.  D-  s.  C. 


Harsh  Treatment  of  Animals. — A  writer,  dis- 
cusses the  comparative  economy  of  horses  aiid 
mules,  ofter  saying,  "the  only  superiority  I  see  in 
the  mule  is  that  he  will  stand  rough  treatment  bet- 
ter" adds  what  is  very  true  when  he  says.  "But 
there  is  neither  religion  nor  greenbacks  in  har§l} 
treatment  of  stock. 
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BEDDINU  PLANTS. 

Read  before  the  Maryland  Horliculiural  Society  at  Us 
May  Mteling,  by  N.  F.  FliiTTOisr. 

The  whole  principle  of  effective  grouping  is 
based  upon  the  fact,  that  all  colors  are  more  or 
less  beautiful  when  placed  in  a  certain  relation- 
ship to  other  colors.  All  colors  are  strengthened 
and  improved  by  harmonious  contrast  and  congru- 
ous blending  together.  Certain  flowers  when 
placed  contiguously,  appear  to  intensify  each 
others  depth  of  color ;  others  equally  beautiful  in 
themselves,  lessen  in  some  instances,  destroy  each 
other's  beauty  when  placed  in  juxtaposition. — 
Hence  has  arisen  the  necesity  of  blending  and  ar- 
ranging colors  upon  some  generally  received  philo- 
sophic principle. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  only  three  prima- 
ry colors,  red,  yellow  and  blue,  and  they  are  most 
effective  when  placed  in  the  order  named. 

Purple,  orange  and  green  are  the  complementary 
colors  of  yellow,  blue  and  red,  and  always  look 
well  placed  beside  them.  Orange  is  also  comple- 
mentary to  blue.  In  practice  white  generally  takes 
the  place  of  green,  a  green  bed  seldom  being  ad- 
missible except  in  a  small  bed  in  bright  red  gravel. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Hay  observes  (Laws  of  Harmonising  Col- 
oring) that  these  contrasting  colors  to  the  prima- 
ries, produce  harmony  in  opposition  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  is  effected  in  music  by  accom- 
paniment— the  orange  with  the  blue,  the  purple 
with  the  yellow,  and  the  green  with  the  red.  This 
neutralizing  or  compensating  power  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  agreement  and  harmony  amongst  colors, 
and  upon  it  depend  the  brilliance  and  force  of  every 
conception. 

Colors  are  also  separated  into  cool  and  warm 
colors.  The  former  should  prevail  in  gardens  laid 
out  on  gravel,  which  is  itself  a  warm  color  ;  the 
latter  is  those  laid  out  on  grass,  which  is  invariably 
a  cold  color.  For  instance,  in  gardens  on  gravel, 
gray,  lilac,  yellow,  white,  blue,  green,  &c.,  should 
prevail  ;  in  those  on  grass,  purple,  pink,  scarlet  and 
orange  should  predominate.  White,  however,  is 
equally  suitable  for  gardens  of  both  description, 
and  unless,  when  the  gravel  is  very  light  in  color, 
is  always  striking  and  effective  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  chaste  or  beautiful  than  beds,  broad  mar- 
gins, or  lines  of  white  contiguous  to  grass — it  is 
equally  striking  in  juxtaposition  to  bright  red 
giavel. 

As  a  practical  rule,  the  most  intense  colors 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  beds,  and  the 
less  decided  kinds  for  edgings,  &c.  Generally,  too, 
the  smaller  the  beds  the  more  liberally  may  the  in- 
tense colors,  as  scarlet,  &c.,  be  used  ;  a  small  bed 
of  Mrs.  Woodroof  verbena  is  a  gem  ;  a  large  bed 
of  the  same  variety,  or  of  same  shade  of  color,  is 
a  gaudy,  glaring  mass  from  which  the  eye  turns  in- 
tuitively, and  seeks  the  cool  green  of  the  lawn  for 
relief,  but  how  different  the  effect  when  a  large 
bed  of  bright  scarlet  or  brilliant  crimson  is  toned 
down  by  a  broad  margin  of  white,  as  for  example, 
with  cerastium  tomentosum  or  of  centaurea  candi- 
dissima.  "When  colors  that  are  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible complementary  to  each  other  ar<3  contrasted, 
the  color  is  rendered  more  intense,  or  its  tone  is 
deepened."    This  follows  immediately  from  the 


general  principle  laid  down,  and  is  fully  confirmed 
by  experiment. 

Colors,  when  contrasted  with  white,  are  deepen- 
ed in  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  appear  more  bril- 
liant ;  the  white  itself  being  tinged  slightly  with 
the  complementary  of  the  contrasted  color.  We 
have  not  time  nor  space  to  follow  this  matter  fur- 
ther; in  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  however,  we 
may  remark  that  we  have  ever  thought  it  a  good 
rule  to  note  the  effect  of  different  styles  of  plant- 
ing beds,  arranging  colors,  &c.,  whenever  opportu- 
nity offers,  thus  profiting  by  the  failures  and  suc- 
cesses of  others  as  well  as  by  our  own,  and  this 
leads  to  the  observation,  that  the  bright  colored 
verbena,  owing  more  to  the  meagre  leafage,  how- 
ever, than  to  the  brilliant  coloring,  is  not  the  plant, 
generally  speaking,  best  adapted  to  the  small  beds 
of  our  city  gardens.  The  geranium,  from  its  more 
ample  foliage,  is  better  suited  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  even  seen  the  verbena  used  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  plants  in  front  of  buildings 
having  heavy  stone  fronts  and  massive  porticos  ; 
would  there  not  be  more  congruity,  if  plants,  hav- 
ing the  noble  foliage  of  caladium  esculentum  were 
used?  contrasted,  perhaps,  with  the  rigid  forms  of 
agave,  aloes,  &c.,  with  a  few  well  grown  plants  of 
salvias  to  enliven  and  heighten  the  effect  ?  We  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  that  in  this  connection  we  have 
reference  solely  to  the  small  front  gardens  (or 
yards)  of  the  city.  Country  places  having  lawns, 
more  or  less  extensive,  are  an  altogether  different 
affair  ;  yet,  even  in  such  places,  "the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,"  should  be  a  matter  of  the  first  consid- 
eration. We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
plants  adapted  for  bedding  purposes.  It  will  be 
well  to  divide  these  into  two  sections — those  grown 
for  the  bloom  and  those  for  the  beauty  of  their  fo- 
liage-r-sometimes  designated  foliage  plants.  We 
take  flowering  plants  first.  These  are  geraniums, 
verbenas,  bouvardia,  helietrope,  gazania,  cuppea, 
lantana,  lobelia,  of  the  specissa  type — nurember- 
gia,  phlox  drummondii,  salvias,  tropaolum,  elegans 
and  vai-ieties ;  hibiscus  sinensis,  clematis,  ta- 
getes  signota,  pumila,  to  which  may  perhaps  be 
added  some  varieties  of  celosia,  as  C.  cristata  and 
C.  pyramidalis.  And  of  foliage  plants,  we  have 
colens,  perilla,  nankinensis,  amaranthus,  achyran- 
thus,  alternanthera,  cerastium,  artemesia,  gnapha- 
lium,  centaurea,  variegated  alyssum,  variegated 
thyme,  cineraria  maritina,  canna,  dracena,  abuti- 
lon,  Thompsonii  and  santolina  Ircana. 

It  may  be  objected  that  zea  japonica  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  variegated  plants.  We  do  not 
think  it  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  in  this 
country,  it  ripens  off  too  early,  giving  trou1-)le  and 
becoming  a  nuisance  when  jilanted  with  other  foli- 
age plants  for  eff'ect.  Neither  can  we  commend 
the  fuchsia  as  a  bedding  plant.  Nor  the  aricolar 
sections  of  geraniums.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the 
stronger  growing  silver  variegated  varieties,  as 
Mountain  of  Snow,  Bijou,  &c.,  succeed  tolerably, 
but  are  not  in  all  cases  reliable. 

Amongst  the  list  here  enumerated,  some  will  be 
found  to  succeed  better  than  others;  but  with  a 
little  practical  skill,  all  may  be  used.  Of  course, 
much  depends,  for  summer  display,  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  plants  are  brought  out  in  the  spring. 
We  have  seen  them  so  mismanaged,  that  when  put 
out  into  the  beds,  heliotrope  took  cold,  verbenas 
got  dyspepsia,  and  other  kinds  became  so  afflicted 
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with  chronic  rheumatism,  that  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  stand  alone  the  whole  season.  One  climate 
can  hardly  be  held  accountable  for  every  failure. 
It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
ribbon  planting,  so  much  in  vogue  of  late  years. 

When  the  harmonizing  and  contrasting  of  colors 
are  understood,  the  planting  of  ribbons  becomes  a 
simple  matter  of  taste,  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  but  few  words  upon  the  subject.  When  the 
borders  are  narrow,  say  four  to  six  rows,  they  look 
best  with  the  lowest  row  in  front  graduated  to  the 
fullest  at  the  back  ;  when  they  are  ten  to  twelve 
rows  wide,  the  tallest  row  should  be  in  the  centre, 
graduating  on  each  side  to  the  lowest  at  the  edges. 

We  might  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  most 
effective  ribbons  we  have  seen  at  Kew  and  other 
places  in  Britain,  but  the  plants  used  not  being 
all  suited  to  our  climate,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  de- 
fer the  further  consideration  of  the  matter  to  an- 
other time. 

EFFECTS  OF  PLASTEB. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Briggs,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  having 
read  in  the  Elmira  Advey-tiser  that  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  questioned  the  benefits  of  plaster, 
wrote  the  Club  as  follows  : 

During  the  years  1870,  '71,  and  '72  I  managed  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  in  Chenango  county,  in 
this  State.  It  was  a  hill  farm,  about  one  mile  back 
from  the  Chenango  river,  surface  rolling  and  clay- 
ey, mostly  dry  and  stony.  For  years  plaster  had 
been  sown  on  this  farm,  generally  on  t^e  meadows, 
but  occasionally  on  the  oat  crop.  In  the  spring  of 
1871  I  concluded  to  experiment  a  little  with  plas- 
'  ter,  and  see  for  myself  how  much  benefit  it  was  to 
a  growing  crop,  I  had  practiced  sowing  plaster 
more  or  less  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  satis- 
fied that  it  was  beneficial,  but  had  never  yet  made 
any  experiment  with  it.  I  put  in  a  field  of  oats, 
of  about  five  acres,  not  far  from  the  20th  of  April. 
The  field  was  on  a  broad  and  gentle  slope,  soil  was 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  moderately  dry  aiid 
somewhat  strong  (not  gravelly),  and  was  plowed 
about  six  inches  deep.  It  was  also  seeded  down, 
as  was  my  usual  practice  in  seeding,  with  timothy 
and  clover,  at  the  same  time  the  oats  were  sown, 
or  rather  immediately  after  the  oats  were  harrowed 
in,  and  a  bush  was  then  run  over  it  to  smooth  it 
down  and  cover  the  grass  seed.  In  good  time  the 
oats  came  up,  and  perhaps  two  weeks  after  they 
made  their  appearance  I  sowed  the  field  with  plas- 
ter, at  the  rate  it  might  be  of  150  pounds  per  acre. 
In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  the  plaster  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  it,  I  left 
a  broad  strip  directly  through  the  center  of  the 
field,  on  which  I  sowed  no  plaster.  The  oats  grew 
well  and  produced  a  fine  crop.  Long  before  the 
oats  headed  out  there  was  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  crop  which  had  been  treated 


to  plaster  and  that  which  had  not.  The  plaster 
fed  oats  took  on  a  ranker  growth  and  a  richer, 
darker  color,  both  of  which  were  so  well  defined 
as  to  be  noticeable  two  hundred  rods  or  more 
away,  and  Avhen  they  were  harvested  the  contrast 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  in  their  superior  growth. 
But  the  greatest  effect,  and  it  was  one  which  filled 
me  with  surprise,  was  seen  upon  the  grass  crop  after 
the  oats  were  taken  off  and  even  before.  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  before  it  was  done 
growing  in  the  fall  that  portion  on  which  the  plas- 
ter was  sown  attained  double  the  growth  of  the 
other.  And  the  good  effects  did  not  stop  here. — 
When  spring  opened  again  every  part  of  this  field 
that  had  been  plastered  started  up  rapidly  and 
pushed  clear  ahead  of  the  unplastered  portion,  and 
when  in  July  it  was  cut  for  hay  the  crop  was  doub- 
led on  this  portion.  Then,  again  the  aftermath 
sprang  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  when  I  turned 
my  cows  upon  it  after  it  had  headed  out  again,  the 
the  difference  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  fol- 
lowing season  there  was  also  a  difference,  not  so 
well  marked,  however,  as  before,  and  that  field 
showed  the  effects  of  that  plaster  sowing  for  two 
or  three  years. 

Now  this  statem^ent  may  be  looked  upon  as  grow- 
ing out  of  a  "  lively  imagination, "  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless,  as  I  have  more  than  one  witness  to 
prove.  I  have  since  that  time  made  experiments 
in  a  small  way  upon  other  crops,  have  planted  corn 
rolled  in  plaster,  and  along  side  of  it  corn  that  was 
not  so  treated,  and  while  I  have  generally  seen 
marked  effects,  I  have  never  seen  anything  equal 
to  the  results  on  that  field  of  oats.  I  said  that  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  fertilizing  properties  of 
plaster  called  in  question,  especially  by  an  assem- 
blage of  farmers,  for  it  is  used  so  universally  that  I 
supposed  that  question  was  settled  long  ago.  I 
remember  hearing  many  times  and  from  many  dif- 
ferent persons  (old  farmers,  too),  of  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass  on  a  large  farm  near  Greene,  in 
Chenango  county,  belonging  to  Mr.  Juliand,  and 
it  has  always  been  attributed  to  the  effect  of  plas- 
ter, which  has  been  used  upon  the  farm  liberally 
for  many  years. 

Sunflowers. — A  Southern  bee-keeper  claims 
the  sunflower  to  be  a  large  honey-producing  plant 
and  recommends  the  pods  after  the  seeds  are  taken 
out  as  excellent  bee-feeders. 


Fumigating  poultry-houses  with  sulphur  thrown 
upon  glowing  coals  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  keep- 
ing the  house  closed  for  a  few  hours,  is  said  to  be 
a  perfect  remedy  for  insects  of  all  kinds.  The 
poultry  must  be  removed  before  the  experiment, 
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KEEP  A  DIARY.  - 

Nothing  that  we  did  vvlien  we  were  farming, 
was  more  profitable,  or  afforded  us  more  pleasure 
than  keejDing  and  referring  to  the  daily  record  in 
our  old  diaries.  Every  farmer  and  farmer's  boy 
should  keep  a  diary,  in  which  the  weather,  the  tem- 
perature, taken  morning,  noon  and  evening,  the 
rain-fall,  the  work  performed  each  day,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances of  interest  connected  with  the  farm 
operations  should  be  kept,  e.  g.,  the  births,  deaths, 
sales  and  purchases  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  &c. 
For  convenience  in  recording  the  farm  operations, 
a  map  should  be  made  of  the  farm — it  may  be 
sketched  on  a  page  of  the  diary  without  any  scale 
with  the  division  fences,  showing  the  lots.  Each 
lot  should  be  numbered,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
work  on  any  lot,  use  the  number  marked  on  the 
plat  on  said  lot.  If  more  than  one  crop  is  grown 
on  a  lot  at  the  same  time,  sketch  in  division  lines 
on  the  lot,  on  the  plat,  to  denote  the  bounds  be- 
tween the  respective  crops  ;  and  to  mark  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  plat,  use  letters  instead  of  figures, 
to  avoid  confusion. 

For  the  assistance  of  boys  who  have  no  experi- 
ence in  keeping  a  diary,  we  will  give  a  few  exam- 
ples of  how  the  record  may  be  made  brief  and  yet 
explicit : — 

This  is  the  first  of  our  making  underdrains  with 
gravel.  Mr.  Williams  came  over  to  see  how  we 
did  it  ;  he  liked  the  idea,  and  said  he  never  had 
made  any  underdrains,  but  he  had  plenty  of  gravel, 
and  should  underdrain  his  house  lot  after  hay  har- 
vest. Father,  brother  William  and  I,  dug  and 
filled  6  rods  of  drain,  3  feet  in  depth,  this  after- 
noon. We  called  our  time  50  cents  each,  and  the 
horse  and  cart  i|  hours,  25  cents,  making  $1.75,  or 
29  cents  per  rod.  We  dug  the  ditch  15  inches  at 
top,  3  feet  in  depth,  and  4  inches  wide  in  bottom. 
Put  the  gravel  in  6  inches  in  depth.  We  all  thought 
there  was  as  much  water  running  out  of  the  drain 
to  night  as  would  run  through  a  two  inch  augur 
hole.  W^e  struck  a  strong  spring  at  the  upper  end 
of  drain.  High,  Northest  wind  all  the  P.  M. — 
Shower  nearly  dried  out.  Mercury  stood  A.  M., 
61°  ;  M.,  73°  ;  7  P.  M.,  52°.  Old  Rate  had  a  horse 
colt  this  A.  M.  He  is  black,  large  and  fine  ;  he 
run  and.  played  as  we  came  through  the  yard  to 
night. 

May  31-/— Planted  south  half  of  lot  4,  with  eight 
rowed  Button  corn.  Ground  rather  wet.  Marked 
the  land  out  in  cliecks  or  squares,  with  light,  one 
horse  plow,  marking  4  feet  apart  for  the  furrows 
running  north  and  south,  and  3  feet,  6  inches  the 
other  way.  Marked  out  the  land  so  light  that  the 
sward  was  not  disturbed.  Dropped  4  kernels  in 
each  hill.  Co'vered  with  hoes.  Dropped  a  table- 
spoonful  of  fine  salt  on  the  top  of  the  hills  of  corn 
as  fast  as  we  planted,  to  prevent  work  of  cut 
worms  ;  letting  the  salt  scatter  well,  to  avoid 
having  too  much  directly  over  the  seed.  Would 
liave  finished  planting  the  lot  to-day  had  it  not 


rained  whilst  we  wei-e  at  dinner.  Worked  in  un- 
derdrains in  lot  6,  in  P.  M.  W^e  used  gravel  in- 
stead of  tiles  or  stones,  as  used  last  year,  in  long 
drain,  on  north  side  of  lot  7. 

One  of  the  bi'own  Leghorn  hens  came  off  with 
14  lively  chicks  to  night.  The  old  MoUey  cow  is 
sick  to  night  ;  cannot  stand  up  ;  her  horns  are  cold 
down  nearly  to  the  head,  and  her  nose  dry.  She 
should  calve  next  vreek,  but  father  thinks  she  will 
die.    She  would  not  eat  this  A.  M. 

The  above  is  longer,  than  the  usual  diary  record 
will  be,  but  once  the  practice  of  writing  up  the 
diary,  immediately  after  supper,  is  formed,  it  will 
be  no  more  of  a  task  than  pulling  the  boots  and 
putting  on  the  slippers,  A  blank  book  suitable 
for  a  farm  diary  can  be  had  by  mail  for  one  dollar. 
We  have  little  hope  of  persuading  old  farmers  to 
embark  in  diary  keeping,  but  we  confidently  hope 
.  that  some  of  our  enterprising  farmer  boys  will  or- 
der a  book  at  once,  and  commence  to  make  a  daily 
record  of  all  matters  of  interest  as  tliey  transpire. 
We  have  no  fear  of  a  young  man,  who  has  the  ele- 
ments of  success  in  him,  ever  discontinuing  the 
keeping  of  a  diary,  once  he  has  kept  one  for  one 
year. 

The  keeping  of  the  Farm  Account  is  even  more 
important  than  the  keeping  of  a  diary,  but  both 
should  be  kept ;  and  if  well  and  faithfully  kept 
to  time  spent  on  the  farm  will  give  a  better  return 
than  that  jpent  on  the  diary  and  the  farm  account 
books.  W^e  shall  be  very  happy  to  assist  new  be- 
ginners, who  feel  that  they  need  assistance  in  start- 
ing in  diary  and  account  keeping.  We  have  known 
the  keeping  of  a  farm  account  for  a  single  year  to 
expose  falacies  that  had  been  practiced  for  years, 
and  to  result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  erroneous 
practices,  and  the  adoption  of  new  and  paying  ones 
in  their  stead.  No  more  common  error  can  be 
found,  where  hogs  are  kept,  than  that  of  keeping 
too  many. 

If  debit  and  credit  is  kept  with  every  animal  on 
the  farm,  and  none  kept,  only  those  which  "pay" — 
dogs,  peafowls,  geese  and  common  goats,  will  be 
abundant  on  the  market  for  a  while.  Success  in 
farming  at  the  present  time  depends  on  a  careful 
scrutiny,  and  in  estimating  the  cost  of  everything 
produced,  and  in  comparing  the  cost  of  production 
with  the  market  value,  and  in  discontinuing  the 
production  of  all  that  does  not  pay,  and  trying 
something  that  promises  to.  Keep  debit  and  credit 
carefully,  and  you  will  soon  know  how  you  stand, 
and  you  never  will  without  them. 

INIany  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  world 
have  attributed  their  success  to  the  developments 
of  their  farm  account  book. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  devote  our  space  to  any 
subject  that  will  be  more  useful  to  our  rural  read- 
ers, than  by  urging  them  to  adopt  what  we  have 
above  recommended; 
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BREAKING  HEIFERS. 

A  correspondent  in  the  American  Farm  yournal, 
gives  the  following : 

As  a  good  paper  is  made  up  of  the  experience  of 
many,  I  will  give  ours  in  a  few  small  things,  that 
we  have  tried  this  year.  We  had  a  young  heifer 
that  came  in  about  the  middle  of  March.  She  has 
always  been  inclined  to  be  wild.  We  began  early 
in  the  winter  to  card  and  rub  her,  to  get  her  used 
to  being  handled,  but  she  would  kick  whenever 
her  teats  were  touched,  when  she  began  to  give 
milk.  We  passed  a  half  inch  rope  around  her  body, 
just  in  front  of  the  udder,  and  drew  it  as  tight  as 
possible,  when  we  were  milking.  It  cured  her  of 
kicking  in  about  two  weeks.  She  will  follow  us 
around  the  yard  now,  to  be  milked  first,  and  is  as 
quiet  as  an  old  cow.  We  have  a  near  neighbor 
who  is  a  milkman.  He  has  some  old,  confift-med 
kickers.  He  has  a  ring  in  the  floor  behind  them, 
and  ties  a  rope  around  the  leg  and  fastens  it  to  the 
ring. 

This  present  spring,  the  board  that  we  have  used 
to  set  the  ash  barrel  on,  split  so  that  it  would  not 
do.  We  had  a  large  flat  stone,  (which  we  hauled 
off  the  field),  large  enough  for  two  barrels  to  stand 
on  it,  that  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 


PENS  FOR  SWINE. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  :  A  few  days  since 
the  writer  called  at  a  neighbor's  residence,  who  had 
a  beautiful  Chester  White  sow  with  three  pigs 
about  six  weeks  old.  She  brought  forth  nine  but 
over-laid  six  of  them.  The  live  pigs  were  worth 
$5  each.  Hence  there  was  a  loss  of  $30,  simply 
because  his  foreman  did  not  understand  how  to 
prepare  a  suitable  bed  for  a  breeding  sow.  A  large 
quantity  of  straw  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  her  sleeping  apartment,  so  that  she  had  formed 
a  deep  hollow  about  the  size  of  her  body.  As  the 
young  pigs  could  not  get  out  of  such  a  place,  when 
the  dam  was  about  to  lie  down,  they  were  smoth- 
ered. Our  own  practice  with  brood  sows  has  al- 
ways been  to  remove  all  the  long  straw  from  a  sow's 
bed  at  least  a  month  prior  to  the  birth  of  her  brood, 
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and  spread  a  few  bushels  of  cut  straw  on  the  floor 
for  her  to  lie  on.  Young  pigs  will  never  become 
entangled  in  such  a  bed,  neither  will  they  get  cor- 
nered so  that  the  dam  will  overlay  them.  When 
pig^  are  worth  $5  each  it  will  pay  the  proprietor 
to  prepare  a  suitable  bed  for  the  sow.  Long  straw 
should  never  be  spread  in  a  brood  sow's  sleeping 
apartment,  except  when  no  pigs  are  expected. 


The  Dukes  and  Dticliesses— Their  Niiiiiher, 
and  Whereabouts. 

The  high  prices  made  by  the  Short-horns  desig- 
nated as  of  the  Bates-Duchess  family  have  promp- 
ted the  National  Live  Stock  Journal  to  inquire  as 
to  the  total  number  now  in  existence  of  what  are  n 
claimed  to  be  pure  Dukes  and  Duchesses.  With 
nities  of  being  well  informed,  our  contemporary 
the  aid  of  a  gentleman  who  has  large  opportu- 
makes  the  following  estimate  : 

Total  number  of  females  in  the  United  States, 
eleven  ;  seven  of  which  are  owned  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. How  many  of  the  remaining  four  are  breed- 
ers we  are  unablft  to  state  ;  two  of  them,  at  least, 
are  understood  not  to  be. 

There  are  six  females  in  Canada,  owned  by  Mr. 
Cochrane.  In  Great  Britian  there  are  understood 
to  be  about  thirty-three  females. 

Of  bulls,  we  have  in  the  United  States  sixteen, 
in  Canada  two,  and  in  Great  Britian  about  twenty. 

Total  in  the  United  States   27 

"    Canada   8 

"    Great  Britain   53 

In  all   88 

Of  these,  ten  cows  in  America,  we  believe,  have 
the  Lord  George  cross,  and  four  in  England  the 
same  ;  while  six  females  in  England  have  the  Ro- 
meo, and  eight  the  Usurer  cross ;  and  Grand 
Duchesses,  say  ten,  have  Booth  and  other  so-called 
outside  crosses.  There  are  two  with  the  Lord 
George  cross  through  3rd  Duke  of  Airdrie,  and  one, 
at  least,  with  the  Grand  Turk  cross. 

Of  the  few  so-called  pure  Duchesses,  several  are 
doubtful  breeders. 

Of  the  "strictly  pure"  bulls,  the  United  States 
may  claim  four  (one  a  doubtful  breeder),  and  Great 
Britian  three — seven  in  all. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  seven  Oxford  bulls 
in  the  United  States,  and  six  females,  some  of  the 
latter  being  doubtful  breeders. 

If  any  of  our  friends  are  able  to  correct  the  above 
in  any  particular,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 

The  study  of  farming  requires  great  sagacity, 
untiring  industry,  a  taste  for  it,  liberal  means,  and 
the  best  of  appliances  in  every  department? 
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THE  MARYLAND  JOCKEY  CLUB. 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Maryland  Jockey 
Club,  which  ended  on  Saturday  the  29th  of  May, 
was  the  most  successful  since  its  organization,  in 
1870.  It  brought  thousands  of  strangers  to  Balti- 
more, and  they  left  thousands  of  dollars  in  circu- 
lation among  all  classes  of  its  population.  This 
well  conducted  and  popular  club  is  a  valuable  in- 
stitution to  the  breeders  of  horses,  as  well  as  to  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  should  be  encouraged 
by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  that  nqb^est  of  do- 
mestic animals,  the  horse,  and  also,  by  those,  who 
desire  to  encourage  every  means  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  Monuniental  City. 


CROPS. 

A  correspondent  from  Darnestown,  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  writes  us  on  21st  June,  that  wheat,- 
from  general  report,  promises  a  fine  yield  with 
short  straw.  Grass  and  oats  greatly  improved 
since  the  fine  rains,  but  cannot  make  full  crops  ; 
fruits  plenty  ;  corn,  if  seasonable  for  July  and  Au- 
gust, and  well  cultivated,  from  present  prospects 
will  be  a  fine  crop.  Small  average  of  potatoes  on 
account  of  Colorado  Beetle.  We  have  them  in 
gi-eat  quantity.  One  pound  of  Paris  Green  and 
eighteen  pounds  of  plaster,  put  on  early,  when  the 
dew  is  on  the  vines,  seldom  fails  to  kill  them. 

COLORADO  BUGS. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  call  attention  to  the 
harmless  remedy,  and  yet  invigorating  to  the  pota- 
to  vine,  suggested  by  Gen'l  Phelps  of  Baltimore,  to 
a  friend  in  the  county,  who  tried  it  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  was  simply  sprinkling  the  vines,  while 
the  dew  was  on,  with  tobacco  dtisi. 

One  gentleman  in  Prince  George's  County  found 
coal  oil  killed  them  instantly,  but  we  did  not  learn 
whether  the  vines  survived  the  dose.  Another 
gentleman  in  the  same  county,  when  planting, 
tried  a  small  piece  of  ground  after  the  old  lazy 
way,  that  is,  dropped  the  potatoes  on  the  top  of 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  old  straw,  pretty 
thick,  say  thick  enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
Aroun(5  this  little  patch  potatoes  were  planted  in 
the  usual  mode,  and  up  to  this  time  the  bugs  have 
not  disturbed  the  straw  covered  potatoes,  but  have 
played  havoc  with  the  rest.  If  this  holds  good 
dui-ing  the  season,  we  have  an  easy  mode  of  de- 
fence against  these  destructive  insects.  We  call 
urgently  on  all  experimentors  to  give  us,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow  farmers,  the  result  of  their 
efforts,  and  such  observations  as  they  may  have 
made  during  the  summer,  as  to  the  habits  of  this 
bug,  and  causes  of  their  destruction,  whether  these 
may  be  the  result  of  careful  experiments  or  from 
accidental  causes. 


HULLESS  Oats.— Hulless  oats  are  attempted  to 
be  palmed  on  the  unsophisticated  as  a  newly  dis- 
covered grain,  whereas  they  have  existed  and  been 
known  for  at  least  half  a  century,  and  been  often 
tried  but  proved  a  worthless  humbug.  One  man 
certifies  that  he  raised  a  fine  crop  which  weighed 
from  50  to  56  lbs.  per  bushel.  This  is  going  a  lit- 
tle too  far,  as  the  oat  standard  is  32  lbs.,  and  56  is 
the  standard  weight  for  corn.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  see  our  farmers  imposed  upon  without 
giving  them  our  warning  advice. 

Send  5  cents  for  specimen  copy  of  tlie  M'Wy^ 
land  Farm(r. 
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Advertisements. — The  importance  of  adverti- 
sing merchandise,  produce,  stock,  poultry,  or  what- 
ever a  man  has  to  sell,  is  too  generally  overlooked, 
while  there  are  so  ma'ny  striking  instances  of  for- 
tunes being  made  by  extensive  advertisements  in 
papers  of  large  rural  circulation.  As  an  evidence 
of  it,  we  give  two,  out  of  many  acknowledgements 
made  to  us  recently,  proving  the  value  of  adverti- 
sing in  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Baltimore,  A/ay  21s/,  1S75. 

Messrs.  Edilors  : 

I  have  made  additions  to  my  Jerseys  recently,  in 
the  purchase  of  Imported  "Princess,"  No.  1154  ; 
"Princess  Rosa,"  No.  3601,  (dam  "Princess,"  No. 
II 54,  and  sire  "Son  of  Rosa,  No.  663  ;)  and  "Queen 
Rosa,"  No.  3602,  (sire  "Son  of  Rosa,"  No.  663, 
dam  "Queen  Lottie,"  No.  2672  ;  g.  dam  "Lottie 
Starr,"  No.  274.)  They  arrived  safely  from  New 
York  by  Shriver's  Line,  on  Tuesday  the  nth,  and 
"Princess"  dropped  me  a  bull  calf  on  22d.  The 
above  are  all  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Parke,  Bayside,  Long 
Island  ;  the  latter  two  are  yearling  heifers,  which  I 
propose  breeding  to  my  bull  "Earl  of  Ravenwood," 
No.  1-107.  The  advertisement  in  your  valued  pa- 
per has  taxed  my  ducks  and  chickens  to  their  ut- 
most, to  fill  orders  for  eggs,  but  I  try  to  not  keep 
the  orders  ever  any  longer  than  the  eggs  are  laid, 
thereby  insuring  freshness — have  not  been  able  to 
set  any  dtick  eggs  for  j/iysel/.,  as  my  orders  are  al- 
ways in  advance.  I  will  ship  nothing  except  from 
my  own  premium  stock.  If  owners  of  fine  stock 
will  only  try  an  advertisement  in  your  columns,  I 
think  the  percentage  on  returns  will  be  highly 
gratifying,  at  least  it  has  been  so  with  me. 

Respectfully  yours, 

T.  Allman  Cochran. 

The  following,  also,  is  from  one  of  our  extensive 
poultry  dealers  : 

J.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  writes  us,  "The  Maryland 
Farmer  has  done  more  towards  selling  my  stock 
than  any  three  papers  I  have  advertised  in.  and  con- 
sider it,  by  far,  the  best  advertising  medium  in 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  equal  to 
many  others  in  other  States." 


Loss  BY  Fire.— We  deeply  regret  to  learn  that 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Hews  &  -Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  the  nth  ultimo,  had  their  warehouse  and  im- 
mense stock  of  wares  consumed  by  fire.  They 
were  only  partly  insured,  but  they  give  assurance 
that  in  a  short  time  they  will  furnish  the  public 
with  a  new  and  fresh  assortment  of  stock,  to  equal 
if  not  excel  the  old  stock.  These  gentlemen  were 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  the  various  house  and 
out-door  ornaments  for  flowers  and  for  the  lawn. 
They  are  so  reliable,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with 
them. 

We  call  attention  to  the  important  sale  of  Short 
Horns,  in  Central  Kentucky,  beginning  July  sistj 


Maryland  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society. 

The  June  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  its  rooms  in  this  city.  President  Davis  in 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  Dorsey,  Secretary.  The  atten- 
dance was  not  large,  but  the  proceedings  were  full 
of  interest  and  instruction.  The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion was  Cattle  Feeding — how  to  buy  and  when 
to  sell — most  economical  mode  of  feeding,  &c. — 
The  principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Archer,  of  Har- 
ford, an  experienced  buyer  and  feeder  of  beef  cat- 
tle. After  giving  his  experience  in  the  matter,  the 
discussion  was  continued  more  in  a  conversational 
way,  by  pertinent  questions  and  answers  by  the 
members,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Carroll  and 
Archer  of  Harford  County,  Johnson  of  Howard 
County,  and  several  others.  Many  facts  were  elici- 
ted, and  statements  made  of  great  interest  to  the 
farming  community,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
give  did  our  space  allow  ;  but  we  shall  take  occa- 
sion next  month  to  note  several  matters  of  great 
importance  that  were  spoken  of  incidentally — cul- 
ture of  lucern,  &c.  It  surprises  us  that  our  stock 
growers,  our  graziers  and  our  farmers,  do  not  more 
generally  attend  these  monthly  meetings,  full  as 
they  are  of  solid  information,  and  affording  the 
highest  gratification. 

The  Colorado  Beetle-the  Best  Exterminator. 

Sweeten  a  barrel  of  water  with  one  gallon  of 
cheap  molasses  ;  then  add  and  well  incorporate  one 
lb.  of  good  Paris  Green,  and  apply  the  same,  in 
one  application,  to  one  acre  of  potatoes.  The 
best  mode  of  applying  the  liquid  to  the  potato 
vines,  is  in  the  use  of  a  can  that  will  contain  four 
to  five  gallons,  which  may  be  lashed  on  the  back 
of  a  man,  who  may  apply  the  liquid  very  uniform- 
ily  and  rapidly,  by  having  two  short  pieces  of  three- 
quarter  inch  rubber  hose  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  can — the  other  end  of  the  hose  to  terminate  in 
a  tin  rose,  similar  to  that  on  watering  pots.  The 
liquid  should  be  well  stirred  at  each  filling  of  the 
can,  and  it  should  be  frequently  and  violently 
shaken  during  the  time  of  applying  it. 

An  active  man  can  apply  the  poison  to  four 
acres  of  potatoes  in  a  day  with  ease,  and  two  ap- 
plications, at  proper  intervals,  will  save  the  crop. 
The  cost  will  be  as  follows  : 

Hauling  water,  mixing  and  applying  the  liquid, 
30  cents  per  lb.,  two  applications,  $  .60 

Two  gallons  molasses,  .60 
Two  lbs.  Paris  Green,  1.40 

  $2.60 

To  prevent  moths  in  carpets,  wash  the  floor  before 
laying  them  with  spirits  of  turpentine  or  benEine^ 
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THE  JUNE  MEETING  AND  EXHIBITION 
OF  THE  MARYLAND  STATE  HOR- 
TICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  held  an  exhibition  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  open  through  the  day  and  evening  on 
the  17th  inst.  It  was  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
a  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  it  was  general- 
ly acknowledged  that  the  Committee,  Messrs. 
Henry  Taylor,  John  E.  Feast  and  Wm.  B.  Sands, 
made  all  that  could  be  made  out  of  what  was  pre- 
sented for  exhibition. 

There  were  sundry  influences  seriously  mitiga- 
ting the  interest  in  what  many  of  our  best  citizens 
have  learned  to  look  for  in  these  exhibitions,  as 
lending  to  experience  in  conducting  them,  so  much 
needed,  and  so  little  enjoyed  here  hitherto. 

Prominent  among  said  influences,  were  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  suitable  place  of  exhibition  of  our 
own  ;  then  the  season,  so  near  the  summer  solstice, 
is  proverbially  unfavorable  for  horticultural  dis- 
plays ;  again,  there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  in- 
terest, and  participation  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  professional  and  skilled  florists,  and  our  intel- 
ligent and  accomplished  amateur  cultivators  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  many,  of  whom,  prosessed  of  the 
requisites  of  the  exhibition,  were  not  represented 
at  all.  There  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  credit- 
able and  interesting  display  of  Flora,  considering 
the  season  ;  in  fact,  there  were  some  as  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  varieties  exhibited,  as  we  ever  saw  ; 
and  their  healthful,  vigorous  condition  gave  relia- 
ble evidence  that  our  cultivators  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  interesting  and  useful  art  5f  horticul- 
ture. The  only  fruits  on  exhibition  were  straw- 
berries and  cherries.  The  former  were  grown  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Cook,  the  latter  by  Mr.  E. 
Law  Rogers.  The  number  of  spectators  was  .un- 
usually small,  which  many  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  charge  for  admission.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
we  feel  that  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  our  cit- 
izens, of  all  classes,  in  the  art  of  horticulture,  is 
most  refining  and  elevating,  and  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  in  every  practicable  manner. 

The  relative  merit  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  ex- 
hibited, may  be  most  correctly  ascertained  by  ref- 
erence to  the  list  of  premiums  awarded,  all  of 
which  we  considered  well  deserved  and  judiciously 
bestowed. 

The  awards  will  be  found  in  another  column,  as 
made  by  the  Committee — E.  Law  Rogers,  Esq., 
John  Cook,  Esq.,  and  J.  Wilkinson — Wm.  B. 
Sands,  Esq.,  acting  as  Secretary.  The  President, 
E.  Whitman,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  variety  of  plants 
that  were  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Fred.  Fauth,  Jr., 


his  gardener.  In  the  President's  collection,  which 
was  good,  and  all  the  plants  in  excellent  condition, 
there  was  an  Epiphyllum  grandiflora  in  full  bloom," 
which  attracted  great  attention,  as  also  did  the 
well  grown  Echevias,  cut  flowers,  well  stocked  rus- 
tic baskets  ;  all  were  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Fauth, 
the  gardener. 

Mr.  R.  W.  L.  Rasin  exhibited  a  goodly  number 
of  good  plants,  among  which  a  specimen  of  the 
Clereodendron  Balfouri,  in  profuse  bloom,  was  the 
admiration  of  all  persons  of  cultivated  taste  ;  in 
fact,  the  selections,  condition  and  display  of  plants, 
and  planted  floral  ornaments,  were  reliable  evi- 
dence of  the  skill  and  taste  of  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Rasin's  gardener. 

W.  H.  Perot,  Esq.,  through  his  experienced  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Fred.  Reinicke,  has  on  exhibition  a 
number  of  very  superior  plants,  none  of  which  was 
more  admired  than  a  nice  lot  of  double  Lobelia,  in 
full  and  most  vigorous  bloom.  They  are  among 
the  best  basket  plants  known. 

Mr.  August  Hoen  exhibited  a  large  collection  of 
cut  flowers  among  which  were  some  superb  roses. 

Mr.  Brackenridge  of  Govanstown,  brought  from 
his  fine  stock,  an  extensive  collection  of  cut  flowers, 
among  them  were  two  varieties  of  the  columbine, 
a  beautiful,  hardy  perennial. 

Mr.  Thos.  Fairley  exhibited  among  other  plants 
a  dozen  very  fine  geraniums  ;  and  Mr.  R.J.  Halli- 
day,  some  superior  foliage  plants  and  several  flat 
pans  of  good  Lycopodiums,  Lycineachia,  Mesem- 
breyoutheum  variagata,  a  neat  little  plant,  gener- 
ally admired. 

Mr.  John  Cook's  collection  of  cut  flowers,  espec- 
ially his  roses,  were  superb,  altogether  he  made  a 
fine  display,  among  all  of  which  his  dozen  or  more 
varieties  of  large  dishes  of  strawberries,  seemed  to 
have  the  most  admirers. 

We  were  amused  to  see  how  many  times  the 
judges  were  obliged  to  taste  of  the  diff"erent  varie- 
ties of  strawberries  and  cherries,  before  they  felt 
safe  in  making  their  award  *  however,  it  was  not 
strange,  for  they  were  all  good. 

Our  veteran  florist,  John  Feast,  Esq.,  who  has 
done  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  State  for  Flori- 
culture, and  for  the  Maryland  State  Horticultural 
Society,  was,  as  he  always  is,  on  hand,  and  had  on 
exhibition  plants  new  and  rare,  for  which  he  is  so 
noted. 

We  called  on  Mr.  Feast  a  few  days  since  at  his 
houses,  and  found  them,  as  we  always  have  during 
the  past  20  years  that  we  have  been  familiar  with 
them,  well  stocked,  and  it  embracing  numerous  new 
and  choice  plants,  that  we  have  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Many  hundreds  of  families  in  Maryland  and  in 
remote  parts  of  this  country,  are  to  day  greatly  en- 
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joying  a  knowledge  and  possession  of  choice  flora, 
for  both  of  which  they  are  directly  indebted  to  that 
venerable,  kind  and  popular  florist,  who  has  so  of- 
ten Feasted  their  senses. 

The  awarding  committee,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Edmund  Law  Rogers,  John  Cook- and  John  Wilk- 
inson awarded  premiums  as  follows  : 

Pj-ofessional  List. — Best  24  cut  roses,  $5.00,  to 
Cromwell  &  Congden  ;  best  and  largest  collection 
roses,  $6.00,  to  Cromwell  &  Congden  ;  best  six  var- 
ieties ornamental  foliage  plants,  $4.00,  to  John 
Feast  ;  second  best  six  varieties  ornamental  foliage 
plant,  $2.50,  to  Rob.  J.  Halliday  ;  best  six  varie- 
ties variegated  foliage  plants,  $4.00,  to  John  Feast ; 
second  best  six  varieties  variegated  foliage  plant, 
$2.00,  to  Rob.  J.  Halliday  ;  best  specimen  varie- 
gated foliage  plant,  $3.00,  to  Wm.  D.  Bracken- 
ridge  ;  best  six  varieties  lycopods,  $2.00,  to  Rob. 
J.  Halliday  ;  best  six  varieties  palms,  $5.00,  to  John 
Feast ;  best  six  varieties  fuchsias,  $3.00,  to  Rob.  J. 
Halliday  ;  best  pair  hanging  baskets,  $2.00,  to  Rob. 
J.  Halliday  ;  second  premium,  table  design,  $3.00, 
Hoff"man  ;  best  and  largest  collection  cut  flowers, 
$3.00,  to  John  Cook  ;  second  best  largest  collec- 
tion cut  flowers,  $2.00,  to  Wm.  D.  Brackenridge  ; 
best  and  largest  collection  strawberries,  $5.00,  to 
John  Cook  ;  best  six  varieties  do.,  one  quart  each, 
$3.00,  to  John  Cook ;  best  quart  do.,  new  variety 
for  "Monarch  of  the  West,"  $3.00  to  John  Cook; 
best  and  largest  collection  cherries,  $4.00,  to  Ed- 
mund Law  Rogers  ;  best  quart  do.,  $2.00,  to  Ed- 
mund Law  Rogers. 

Amateur  List. — Best  six  cut  blooms,  roses,  $3.00, 
to  Wm.  H.  Perot  (F.  Reinicke,  gardener);  second 
best  six  cut  blooms  roses,  $2.00,  to  A.  Hoen  ;  best 
six  varieties  ornamental  foliage  plants,  $3.00,  to 
E.  Whitman  (F.  Fauth,  gardener);  second  best  six 
varieties  ornamantal  foliage  plants,  $2.00,  to  Wm. 
H.  Perot  (F.  Reinicke,  gardener);  best  six  speci- 
mens ferns  and  lycopods,  $2.00,  to  Wm.  H.  Perot 
(F.  Reinicke,  gardener);  second  best  six  specimens 
ferns  and  lycopods,  $1.00,  to  R.  W.  L..Rasin  (An- 
derson, gardener);  best  four  specimens  fuchsias, 
$2.00,  to  Wm.  H.  Perot  (F.  Reinicke,  gardener); 
second  best  four  specimens  fuchsias,  $1.00,  E. 
Whitman  (F.  Fauth,  gardener);  best  hanging  bas- 
ket, $1.00,  to  R.  W.  L.  Rasin  (Anderson,  gardener); 
best  and  largest  collection  cut  flowers,  $2.00,  to  E. 
Whitman  (F.  Fauth,  gardener);  second  best  and 
largest  collection  cut  flowers,  $1.00,  to  A.  Hoen  ; 
best  table  design,  $3.00,  to  R.  W.  L.  Rasin  (An-  : 
derson,  gardener);  best  quart  strawberries,  $I.oo,  : 
S.  N.  Hyde, 

The  committee  also  specially  commend  the  well  . 
bloomed  Lobelia  puniela  grandiflora  from  Mr.  Pe-  , 


,  rots  ;  the  handsomely  grown  clereodendron  Balfouri 
:  from  R.  W.  L.  Rasin  ;  rare  evergreens  and  aquile- 
.  gias  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge ;  geraniums  of  Mr.  Fairley  ;  magnolia  macro- 
phylla  from  W.  Rogers,  and  the  handsome  assort- 
ment of  pottery  and  stoneware  of  Messrs.  M. 
Perine  &  Sons. 
,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,'  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Academy,  with  Ezra  Whitman,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Sands,  Sec- 
retary. The  minutes  being  read  and  adppted,  a 
communication  was  read  from  Capt.  C.  H.  Snow, 
declining  to  addi-ess  the  Society  on  "Orchids,"  ow- 
ing to  the  condition  of  his  plants  at  the  present 
time.  The  committee  on  a  hall  for  the  annual  ex- 
hibition, composed  of  the  President  and  R.  W,  L. 
Rasin,  Esq.,  reported  through  the  latter,  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  securing  the  Fifth  Regiment 
Armory  for  the  occasion. 

;^r.  W.  W.  W.  Bowie  objected  at  some  length 
to  the  new  feature  of  making  an  entrance  charge 
to  the  exhibition  of  twenty-five  cents. 

Mr.  James  Pentland  objected  also  to  the  entrance 
charge.  Several  others  spoke  both  pro  and  con  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  John  D.  Oakford,  in  explanation  to  the 
charge  for  admission,  said  that  many  persons  had 
suggested  that  they  were  willing,  and  would  even 
prefer  paying  entrance  money,  and,  accordingly, 
the  committee  thought  it  feasible  to  try  the  expe- 
riment. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Premiums  was 
read  by  the  Secretary  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Oakford  then  nominated  Messrs.  W.  T. 
Walters,  Charles  Reese,  C.  A.  Oakford,  W.  B. 
Sands  and  J.  A.  Bolgiano  as  a  committee  to  select 
anew  Board  for  the  Society.  Mr.  Whitman  ob- 
jected to  its  passage,  upon  the  ground  that  several 
of  the  members  mentioned  did  not  attend  the 
meetings,  and  were,  therefore,  unqualified  to  se- 
lect a  Board. 

Considerable  desultory  debate  followed,  and  the 
motion  was  finally  carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  cafes,  and 
the  exhibition  closed  about  10.30  P.  M. 


Prices  of  Short  Horns  in  England. — Last 
summer,  at  Wateringbury,  Eng.,  Mr.  Leney  held 
a  public  sale  of  Short  Horns.  The  follov/ing  is  a 
summary  of  the  sale :  28  cows  realized  ;^8,ooi, 
showing  an  average  of  ^285  15s  each;  13  bulls 
produced  ;i^i,094  2s,  or  an  average  of  upward  of 
;^84  each.  The  total  sum  for  the  41  animals  was 
;^9,095  2s,  the  average  per  head  being  ^^221  i6s  8d, 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

A  TRIP  AMONGST  THE  THOROUGH- 
BREEDERS. 

BY  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 

Last  April  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some 
very  fine  live  stock  on  some  of  the  live  stock  farms 
of  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey.  The  first  farm 
in  New  Jersey  which  I  visited,  was  "The  Wynona 
Stock*- Farm,"  owned  by  Chas.  S.  Taylor.  The 
first  time  I  went  there,  Mr.  Taylor  was  absent  from 
home^  attending  to  receiving  an  importation  of 
choice  Berkshires,  so  I  had  to  go  over  his  stock 
without  his  assistance.  On  his  "home"  farm,  most 
of  his  Berkshires  are  kept,  and  very  fine  ones  they 
are,  most  of  them  being  imported  animals — some 
bought  in  Canada  and  some  imported  direct.  On 
first  entering  his  "piggery,"  which  is  quite  large 
and  substantially  built,  the  floors  being  paved  with 
brick,  I  saw  the  boar  "Sambo  6th,"  and  was  very 
well  pleased  with  his  appearance  and  form.  He 
has  heavy  hams,  fine  hair,  was  well  coated,  and 
was  just  such  a  pig  as  could  not  fail  to  please  any 
one  who  bred  Berkshires.  Next  came  "Hilhurst 
Rose,"  she  having,  at  the  time  I  was  there,  a  fine 
litter  of  well  marked  pigs.  Next  came  "Gloster 
Beauty,"  which  was  equally  as  fine  a  sow  as  the 
other  one.  She  had  but  three  pigs  left  with  her 
when  I  saw  her.  "Lady  Lehigh,"  the  next  sow, 
was  not  excelled  by  any.  of  her  age  in  the  "pigge- 
ry." She  had  a  most  splendid  lot  of  fine  formed 
and  well  marked  pigs,  and  was  as  careful  and  as 
good  a  mother  as  any  sow  could  be  ;  and  right 
here,  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  point  is  often 
Overlooked  by  swine  breeders,  for,  unless  a  sow  be 
a  good  mother  and  a  good  milker,  she  is  not  fit  to 
be  kept  as  a  breeder,  even  if  she  be  good  in  other 
respects. 

The  next  came  "Julia."  She  was  a  splendid 
sow,  her  form  being  unexceptionable,  and  her 
markings  being  just  as  they  should  be.  She  was 
an  excellent  representative  of  a  Model  Berkshire. 
The  last  one  in  the  piggery  was  by  far  the  best 
specimen  in  this  show  of  excellent  specimens,  and 
was  rightly  named  "Gem  of  Gloster."  She  was 
purchased  in  Canada,  and  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land, by  one  of  the  best  Canadian  stock  breeders. 
She  cost  Mr.  T.  a  very  heavy  sum  of  money,  as 
much  as  many  persons  pay  for  a  good  horse.  She 
had  never  had  a  litter  of  pigs,  being  then  too 
young  ;  but  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  pig  to 
a  Canadian  boar  of  undoubted  excellence.  This 
"Gem"  was  my  ideal  of  a  fine  Berkshire  sow. 

I  was  next  shown  some  very  fine  Cotswold  sheep. 
They  had  all  heavy,  fine  fleeces  and  perfect  forms. 


Most  of  them  were  imported,  while  some  were 
bought  in  Canada,  having  been  imported  there 
from  England.  I  saw  some  very  fine  young  lambs, 
and  would  have  had  no  trouble  in  picking  out  ten 
or  more  which  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  eye  of 
judges  at  fairs  this  fall  or  next  spring.  I  saw  some 
yearlings  which  were  as  large  and  fine  as  many  a 
two-year  old  sheep  of  the  same  breed  on  other 
farms  and  with  other  treatment. 

The  rams  "Earl"  and  "Golden  Fleece,"  both  im- 
ported animals,  were  well  worth  seeing,  and  had 
splendid  forms  and  unusually  heavy  fleeces.  I 
think  they  would  "fill  the  bill"  of  a  true  Cotswold 
ram.  I  believe  the  ram  "Golden  Fleece"  was  a 
prize-taker  at  different  fairs,  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

I  next  saw  the  cattle,  a  couple  of  Ayrshiies,  one 
the  imported  "Fannie  ;"  also  several  fine  Jersey 
cows  and  bull  and  heifer  calves.  As  Mr.  T.  was 
not  at  home  at  the  time,  I  could  not  depend  on 
getting  the  names  correctly,  so  had  to  come  away 
without  them.  The  most  of  Mr.  Taylor's  horned 
stock,  was  at  his  "Green  Hill"  farm,  a  few  miles 
from  the  home  farm,  to  which  place  I  was  kindly 
taken. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  but  lately  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  this  place,  and  has  much  to  do  to  fix  it  up 
as  he  wants  it.  When  I  was  there  he  had  a  num- 
ber of  men,  as  busy  as  bees,  refitting,  remodeling 
and  fixing  up  generally.  The  large  octagonal  barn 
was  undergoing  repairs,  and  when  completed  will  be 
capable  of  containing  a  large  herd  ;  and  even  now 
he  has  a  large  herd  of  pure  bred  Jerseys  and  Short 
Horn  Durhams  there,  as  well  as  Berkshire  and  Es- 
sex swine.  At  "Green  Hill  Farm,"  I  saw  some  of 
T.  S.  Cooper's  stock  ;  Mr.  T.  having  lately  pur- 
chased a  lot  from  him.  There  were  three  Short 
Horns  from  Cooper,  a  large  and  fine  formed  bull, 
six  years  old,  a  cow  and  a  bull  calf,  several  months 
old.  There  were  several  other  Short  Horns  in  the 
stables  or  yards,  but  from  whose  stock,  or  from 
what  strain,  I  could  not  find.  I  here  saw  Mr. 
Taylor's  Jersey  cow  "Butter  Ball."  She  was  said 
to  have  given  fourteen  pounds  of  rich  butter  in  one 
week  on  good,  but  not  extra  heavy  or  strong  feed. 
Fourteen-pound  butter  cows  are  scarce,  and  when 
such  an  animal  has  been  found,  she  should  be  es- 
pecially well  cared  for. 

On  returning  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Taylor's  "Home" 
farm,  I  stopped  at  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Taylor's,  "The 
Elms"  stock  farm.  He  toe,  happened  to  be  away, 
and  I  missed  his  assistance  in  finding  much  valua- 
ble information  in  looking  over  his  slock.  I  saw  his 
celebrated  Jersey  cow,  "Favorite  of  the  Elms," 
and  a  real  little  beauty  she  is,  and  as  good  as  she  is 
nice  looking.    She  took  the  State  prize  of  $50,  at 
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the  Burlington  County  Fair  last  season.  She  has 
trim,  well  poised  limbs,  neat,  clean,  cut  head,  and 
all  the  fashionable  markings  are  A.  i.  There 
were  other  good  Jerseys  in  the  yard,  but  none  so 
nice,  taken  all  in  all,  in  my  estimation,  as  "Favor- 
ite." I  saw  here  the  Jersey  bull  "Mogul,"  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  larger  or  handsomer 
Jersey  bull  anywhere.  I  was  more  taken  with  the 
fine  size,  though  he  was  A.  i.,  in  other  respects, 
than  any  other  feature,  having  seen  so  many  com- 
paratively small  Jersey  bulls.  A  six  months  old 
bull  calf  by  him,  was  a  good  type  of  his  sire.  I 
saw  some  good  Berkshire  and  Essex  pigs  here,  and 
an  imported  smooth  haired  shepherd  slut,  with 
three  pups  yet  with  her. 

■  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  West  to  see  a 
fine  Percheron  horse,  for  the  "Burlington  County 
horse,"  the  Percheron  stallion  "Lancier,"  is  as  fine 
as  any  I  ever  saw.  He  is  a  real  beauty,  with  com- 
pact, firm,  though  not  clumsy  limbs,  and  a  fault- 
less run  and  back.  The  head  and  neck  show  him 
to  have  most  excellent  blood.  He  is  an  imported 
horse,  and  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


PEA  TINE  CLOYER. 

An  Ohio  Farmer  correspondent  advises  an  en- 
quirer to  sow  pea-vine  clover  for  pasture  : 

My  plan  is  to  seed  with  timothy,  in  the  fall,  with 
wheat,  then  sow  one  bushel  of  pea-vine  clover  to 
eight  acres.  This  will  produce  about  twice  as 
much  pasture  as  the  common  clover,  and  if  you 
have  good  soil,  and  it  seeds  well,  you  will  have  a 
heavy  layer  of  clover,  tramped  down  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  In  this  way  you  can  enrich  your  soil  and 
keep  more  stock  than  by  sowing  common  clover. 

I  have  been  cultivating  this  clover  for  the  last 
six  years,  ftnd  would  pay  twice  the  price  of  com- 
mon seed  rather  than  to  do  without  it.  I  usually 
pasture  two  years,  and  then  follow  with  corn,  but 
the  cut  worms  were  so  bad,  thxt  in  July,  '73,  I 
changed  my  plan.  I  ploughed  a  field  of  pea-vine 
clover  that  had  been  pastured  in  '72,  and  from 
eight  and  one-fourth  acres,  without  manure,  I  raised 
250  bushels  of  wheat.  I  had  to  harrow  down  the 
clover  and  ride  the  harrow  before  I  could  plough 
it,  and  the  plough  would  then  choke.  I  shall  fol- 
low the  wheat  with  corn.  Pea-vine  is  nearly  two 
weeks  later  than  common  clover,  and  should  not 
be  pastured  too  soon.  To  save  seed,  pasture  till 
the  middle  of  June,  which  it  will  fill  well,  and  yield 
more  than  the  com.mon  clover.  I  made  four  tons 
of  hay  last  year,  from  a  field  that  had  been  pas- 
tured all  summer,  and  it  was  as  good  hay  as  ever 
I  saw,  but  it  was  so  dry  that  it  cured  very  quickly. 


POTOMAC  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

JUNE  MEETING — 1875. 

This  Association  held  its  Monthly  Meeting,  June 
1st,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  Washington  ; 
Chalkley  Gillingham  in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  J.  S 
Snodgrass,  Secretary. 

Z.  M.  P.  King,  Col.  Hiram  Pitts  and  Mr.  Need- 
ham  wex'e  added  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

J.  H.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  exhibited  a  handsome 
seedling  strawberry,  and  asked  a  name  for  it.  The 
Society  admired  the  fruit,  and  referred  the  naming 
of  it  to  the  grower  of  it ;  it  is  a  staminate  blossom. 
S.  H.  Snowden,  of  Virginia,  exhibited  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Wilson  strawberry.  The  President 
exhibited  the  "Monarch  of  the  West." 

The  President  read  an  instructive  paper  on  pear 
culture,  which  gave  rise  to  some  discussion. 

Col.  Edward  Daniels,  of  Gunston,  Va.,  thought 
that,  though  the  pear  likes  moisture,  there  should 
be  no  stagnant  water  about  the  roots — the  ground 
should  be  underdrained.  Pie  allowed  the  sprouts 
of  the  quince  stock  to  grow,  by  which  roots  and 
strength  were  added. 

Col.  Hiram  Pitts,  of  Washington,  thought  blight 
was  encouraged  by  allowing  trees  to  overbear, 
which  weakens  them. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Howland,  of  Washington,  thought 
syringing  the  trees  with  whale  oil  soap  good  to 
keep  off  insects  ;  also  Paris  green,  half  a  pound  of 
the  green  to  fofty  gallons  of  water  was  good, 
sprinkled  on  the  tree  with  a  syringe. 

The"  Secretary  feared  the  poison  to  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Needham  suggested  carbolic  acid  ;  but  Dr. 
Howland  said  it  would  kill  the  trees  as  soon  as  the 
insects. 

Mrs.  Han-iet  Nute  exhibited  a  jar  of  nice  pre- 
served pears  two  years  old,  and  she  had  kept  them 
seven  years. 

The  Secretary  read  an  able,  scientific  paper  on 
making  vinegar,  which  was  readily  approved  by 
the  scientific  members  of  the  Society. 

Col.  Daniels  approved  the  report,  as  it  showed 
the  folly  of  putting  into  the  vinegar  unhealthy  in- 
gredients to  make  the  "mother,"  to  sour  the  vine= 
gar.  Nature  would  do  the  business  of  fermenta= 
tion  in  her  own  way  best.  • 

The  President  will  give  a  list  of  pears,  for  this 
region,  at  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July 
next.  D.  s.  c. 

To  Clear  Muddy  V/ater.— A  piece  of  alum 
as  big  as  a  hickory  nut  will  render  clear  a  pail  of 
muddy  water.  Dissolve  the  alum,  stir  and  allow 
the  impurities  to  settle. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

From  the  little  to  be  gathered  from  the  Reports 
of  all  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country,  but 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  young  men  educa- 
ted in  them  devote  their  lives  to  the  art  of  produ- 
cing. In  fact,  they  are  not  generally  qualified  at 
all  to  embark  in  that  pursuit  with  any  promise  of 
success.  They  have  not  been  taught  to  labor  or  to 
direct  labor ;  nor  have  they  been  taught  how  to 
adjust,  regulate  and  use  the  machinery  of  the  farm  ; 
without  a  knowledge  of  all  of  which  they  cannot 
direct  a  farm  successfully. 

The  successful  farmer,  in  these  modern  times, 
must  be  capable  of  doing  everything  to  be  done, 
and  to  do  it  well  with  his  own  hands.  If  he  is,  he 
will  be  able  to  instruct  the  helpless,  unskillful  men 
whom  he  will  be  compelled  to  work,  and  by  work- 
ing hard  himself,  he  may  be  able  to  get  along  with 
the  work  of  various  kinds  in  their  order,  and  have 
it  seasonably  performed,  and  thus  avoid  the  ruin- 
ous loss  consequent  upon  unskillful  and  unseason- 
able execution.  It  often  occurs  that  only  a  few 
days  too  late  in  the  tillage  of  a  field — the  planting 
or  harvesting  a  crop,  will  result  in  a  loss  equal  to, 
if  not  exceeding  the  small  profit  derivable  only 
with  timely,  judicious  farming  ;  hence,  the  very 
importance  of  doing  eyery  thing  in  due  season  and 
in  a  proper  manner. 

The  really  successful  farmers  of  our  country,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  are  those  who  have  been  i-eared  on 
the  farm,  and  have  grown  up  with  the  habit  of 
daily  participating  in  all  that  is  to  be  done  ;  and 
have  acquired  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  the  vocation. — 
There  are  a  larger  number  of  such  men  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, with  whose  operations  and  standing  we  are 
familliar  ;  and  they  are  the  pillars  of  the  great  na- 
tional industry  ;  they  are  not  meditating  migration 
or  change  of  business — they  look  upon  their  farms 
as  a  perpetuity — as  their  homes  for  life  ;  and  they 
hope  to  have  the  farm  remain  in  the  family  for 
time;  hence,  they  feel  that  they  are  draining,  fer- 
tilizing, planting  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  &c., 
for  their  children  and  grand  children,  and  they  do 
all  as  they  would  for  themselves,  i.  e.,  as  if  they 
were  expecting  personally  to  derive  the  benefit. 

We  have  visited  many  of  this  class,  and  whilst 
they  do  not  claim  to  be  amassing  money  rapidly, 
they  know  that  besides  the  many  comforts  they  and 
their  families  are  constantly  deriving  from  the 
farm,  they  are  adding  constantly  to  its  productive- 
ness and  value  ;  and  rapidly  to  those  who  are  con- 
suming its  products  on  it,  and  returning  to  it  what 
has  been  extracted  from  the  soil,  instead  of  robbing 


it — and  those  who  are  planting  fruit,  timber  and 
shade  trees,  with  a  provident  liberal  hand,  will  de- 
servedly receive  the  praise  of  their  successors. 

The  most  thriving,  prosperous  class  of  farmers 
personally  known  to  us,  are  the  butter  and  cheese 
producers.  Milk  producing  for  city  markets,  whilst 
some  are  successful  in  it,  the  majority  are  not  as 
prosperous  as  the  other  classes  of  dairymen  named. 

Agriculture  at  the  CeiiteniiiaL 

The  value  of  the  farms  and  farm  machinery,  the 
farm  products,  and  the  live  stock  of  the  United 
States  roll  up  an  aggregate  of  over  thirteen  thous- 
and million  dollars,  while  the  total  of  the  products 
of  our  manufactories  (less  the  materials  employed) 
and  the  capital  invested  in  them  is  less  than  four 
thousand  million  dollars.  To  fitly  present  charac- 
teristic specimens,  drawn  from  and  fully  illustra- 
ting this  enormous  agricultural  industry  of  our  land, 
is  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  Centennial.  The  representatives 
of  the  ninety  million  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  noted  in  the  census  of  1870  will  alone  con- 
stitute such  a  grand  display  as  will  be  worthy  of 
attention  ;  and  it  might  be  well  to  mention  just 
here  that  one  clubjproposes  to  exhibit  300  specimens 
of  neat  cattle.  The  attractiveness  of  the  agricul- 
tural exhibit  and  the  disposition  to  contribute  to 
it  will  be  recognized  when  we  state  that,  out  of  the 
12,500,000  persons  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occu- 
pations in  the  United  States,  5,922,000,  or  nearly 
one-half,  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  trades  and  industries,  too,  that  minister  and 
are  subordinate  to  the  agricultui-al  interests  of  our 
country  swell  the  aggregate  seeking  space  for  dis- 
play in  the  area  set  apart  for  this  department. — 
With  these  few  figures  (drawn  from  the  census  of 
1870)  in  mind,  we  may  imagine  ho^  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  crowd  of  visitors  will  be  attracted 
to  the  "Farmers'  Show"  in  1876.  And  not  only 
will  this  portion  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  be 
peculiarly  attractive  to  our  own  citizens,  but,  as  we 
are  best  known  abroad  by  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions, so  we  may  anticipate  that  of  the  foreigners 
who  visit  us  in  1876  the  specialty  which  will  call 
the  greatest  number  of  them  to  Philadelphia  will 
be  the  agricultural. — PJiiladclphia  Press. 

Hay  versus  Cotton. — J.  T.  Gray,  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  cut  and  housed  seventy  tons  of  good  merchant- 
able hay,  native  grass,  at  a  cost  of  $200.  This 
hay  will  nett  in  market  about  $1600.  His  cotton 
crop  costs  him  $1,100,  and  will  net  him  at  14  cents, 
$1,150.  Very  clear  that  hay  pays  better  than  cot- 
ton. C.  W.  Howard,  in  the  Rtiral  Carolinian,  fur- 
nishes these  facts. 
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LONG  TABLE  TALK  ON  DAIRY  MATTERS. 

NO.  XIV. 

GRAIN   OR  BUTTER. 

COLD  AIR  DAIRIES. 

The  increasing  value  of  the  dairy  pi-oduclion  of 
the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  hus- 
bandry which  will  keep  on  the  farm  and  make  into 
manure  profitably  the  production  of  the  farm,  are 
directing  attention  to  all  the  details  of  milk,  butter 
and  cheese  manufacture.  That  the  system  now 
generally  followed  of  diminishing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  by  the  constant  removal  of  crops,  without 
sufficient  compensation  for  them,  must  be  abandon- 
ed is  evident,  and  many  who  are  favorably  located 
for  a  change  fi'om  grain  to  butter,  and  desire  to  make 
it,  think  they  must  have  a  running  stream  of  cold 
spring  water  near  the  house  to  make  good  butter  in 
summer,  and  successfully  carry  on  the  dairy  business. 
In  many  locations,  even  in  good  dairy  sections, 
this  is  impossible,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  find  a  substitute  whe^-e  cold  spring  water 
was  inaccessible  or  obtainable  only  at  a  distance, 
which  rendered  it  unavailable  ;  but  wherever  a 
stream  of  spring  water  could  be  obtained  at  a  rea- 
sonable distance  from  the  house,  and  we  know 
some  that  are  at  an  unreasonable  distance,  there 
the  spring  house  has  been  built,  and  there  the  dairy 
operations  have  been  conducted,  usually  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill ;  it  has  been  the  source  of  constant  labor 
to  all  hands  to  get  to  and  from  it ;  thither  wear- 
ily the  tired  house  wife  has  been  obliged  to  tramp 
at  any  and  sometimes  all  hours  of  the  day,  in  any 
weather,  and  wearily  up  the  long  hill,  laden  with 
its  stores,  she  has  trudged  at  night  timCj  the  pack 
mule  of  the  whole  establishment ;  thither,  worn 
hands  and  servants  complainingly  have  gone  for 
fresh  buckets  of  water  at  meal  times,  and  sulkily 
the  farm  boy  has  slung  his  pale  about  him,  as  he 
dragged  his  almost  exhausted  limbs  down  and  up 
the  hill  of  difficulty  ;  after  a  heavy  shower,  this 
fountain  of  life — this  store  house  of  riches,  has  be- 
come one  great  mud  hole,  and  the  mingled  dirt 
and  milk,  mud  and  cream,  and  butter  and  other 
things,  united  by  the  washing  in  water,  or  the  over 
flow,  or  the  back  water — to  all  of  which  its  loca- 
tion and  construction  render  it  liable — indicate 
most  forcibly  at  least  one  evil  of  the  spring  water 
dairy  ;  nor  is  this  all — dangerously  in  the  sleet  and 
snow,  and  on  the  ice  and  through  the  mud  of  win- 
ter, this  same  journey  must  be  taken,  or  the  risk 
run  of  having  the  dairy  work  improperly  done  by 
setting  the  milk  in  some  portion  of  the  house. 


Again,  a  spring  house  is  usually  too  cold  in  win- 
ter to  work  in,  and  too  cold  for  the  milk  and  cream  ; 
frozen  milk  and  cream  will  produce  only  an  infe-  i. 
rior  article  of  butter,  long  in  coming  in  the  churn, 
and  soft  and  white  and  specky  when  it  does  come  ; 
no  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  trial,  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  severe  ordeal  to  the  good  house 
wife,  perplexed  by  many  cares,  of  standing  over  a 
churn  all  day  and  part  of  the  night,  when  a  thous- 
and other  matters,  equally  important,  require  her 
attention.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  this  cooling  fountain  of 
life — this  all-healing  spring,  becomes,  in  some  sea- 
sons, a  fountain  of  death  ;  when  the  burning  suns 
have  lapped  up  the  moisture  from  hill  and  hollow, 
and  the  hazy  heavens  retain  all  the  spoil,  and  the 
long  drouth  gives  no  moisture  to  supply  the  drain 
on  mother  earth,  then  the  little  well,  that  sent  out 
blessing  and  health,  shows  only  a  few  green  bub- 
bles that  promise  sickness  and  death  to  the  drink- 
er ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  golden  harvest  of 
the  milky  herd  now  ?  In  winter,  the  stone  closet 
by  the  chimney,  or  the  cellar,  makes  a  substitute 
for  the  dairy,  because  the  temperature  is  not  too 
low  for  cream  to  rise  and  butter  to  come  and  keep, 
but  now,  when  summer  heats  record  their  ardors 
among  the  nineties  in  the  hot  hand-writing  of  Au- 
gust, where  is  the  cooling  draught  and  the  cold 
air  of  another  climate  so  important  as  the  summer 
weather  and  the  summer  work  of  the  dairy  ?  And 
still  further,  this  water  house  for  dairy  work  re- 
quires constant  attention  and  constant  labor  to  be 
always  clean  (and  a  milk  house  must  be  so  kept.) 
Water  is  a  purifying  agent,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  also 
an  agent  of  infection  ;  substances  that  would  keep 
dry  a  long  time,  immediately  decompose  when  put 
in  contact  with  water,  and  the  water  splashing 
about  must  be  constantly  removed,  or  there  will  be 
a  filthy  accumulation  ;  hence,  the  labor  of  the 
dairy,  sufficiently  trying  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, is  greatly  increased  by  the  water  of  the 
spring  house.  And  one  more  item  in  our  bill 
against  this  time-honored  institution  ;  it  is  always 
situated  on  low  ground,  and  frequently  surrounded 
by  the  odors  of  the  decaying  vegetation,  and  stand- 
ing waters  of  the  swamp  around  it ;  this  is  inimi- 
cal to  the  production  of  that  sure,  firm,  durable, 
golden  butter  which  is  the  object  of  the  dairyman's 
ambition,  so. hard  to  obtain,  and  when  secured,  the 
richest  product  of  the  farm. 

We  referred  above  to  the  increasing  value  of 
dairy  production.  Butter  is  made  in  constantly  in- 
creasing quantities,  or  at  least  reaches  the  Eastern 
markets  in  increasing  quantities.  California  and 
France  now  compete  with  the  Orange  County  and 
Glade's  in  this  business,  and  with  the  development 
of  the  country  by  rail  roads,  new  sources  of 
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supply  will  be  opened,  and  to  compete  with  all 
this  opposition,  a  prime  article  must  be  made — an 
inferior  article  will  not  be  remunerative ;  with  a 
low  situation  for  a  dairy  house,  the  denser  portions 
of  the  atmosphere  and  impurer  portions  will  settle 
in  and  around  it  ;  and  without  effective  ventila- 
tion, pure  cold  air,  essential  to  good  butter  making, 
cannot  be  secured,  and  the  dense,  impure  air  of  a 
spring  milk  house  is  increased  by  the  incessant 
slop  caused  by  running  to  it  at  all  hours  by  hands 
and  stragglers,  and  frequently  cattle  for  water.  We 
have  given  the  objections  to  spring  houses  for 
dairies  in  full,  even  where  circumstances  are  favor- 
able to  their  erection.  We  shall  next  give  a  plan 
by  which  a  structure,  tried  and  improved,  can  be 
erected  on  high  ground  or  low,  without  encounter- 
ing any  of  the  difficulties  we  have  enumerated 
above. 


GOOD  DAIRY. 

J.  B.  S.,  of  Newportville,  Bucks  county,  Pa.^  asks 
or  the  average  yield  of  a  good  dairy  of  cows.  '  The 
best  record  in  our  possession  is  that  of  the  dairy  of 
Amos  House,  near  Chadd's  Ford,  Delaware  county, 
Pa.  The  cows  numbered  thirty,  and  were  selected 
according  to  the  Guenon  test  by  one  who  under- 
stands it  thoroughly.  Their  monthly  yield  was  as 
follows:  January,  7,131  quarts;  February,  7,501 
quarts  ;  March,  8,588  quarts  ;  April,  8,937  quarts  ; 
May,  9,946  quarts  ;  June,  9,074  quarts  ;  July,  9,- 
132  quarts  ;  August,  7,778  quarts  ;  September,  7,- 
284  quarts;  October,  7,930  quarts  ;  November,  5,- 
910  quarts  ;  December,  6,202 — making  a  total  of 
88,515  quarts  per  year.  /  This  is  certainly  a  good 
record,  and  we  have  not  noticed  any  which  exceed 
it  Of  course  the  cows  had  the  best  of  care  and 
plenty  of  food  summer  and  winter. 

[The  extraordinary  yield  of  this  Delaware  county 
Pennsylvania  Dairy,  of  Mr.  Amos  House,  is  really 
encouraging.  It  shows  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
Guenon  system  on  which  to  select  cows,  is  worth 
knowing — and  that  a  dairy  properly  kept  and 
managed  is  capable  of  yielding  a  profit  far  exceed- 
ing the  avei-age  of  farm  production.  We  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  nearly  all  is  returned  to 
the  land  in  dairying  and  nearly  all  removed  in 
most  other  systems.] 

Warm  Baths  i-or  Children. — A  physician,  in 
a  very  sensible  article  upon  bathing,  says  :  "For 
the  'wind  in  the  stomach'  children  are  thought  to 
have,  for  their  tiresome  crying,  and  for  the  restless- 
ness and  worrying  at  niglit  with  wliich  they  are 
afilicted,  if  the  warm  bath  were  resorted  to  oflcner, 
and  the  dosing  of  soothing  syrups  and  worse  nos- 
trums less,  it  would  be  better  for  tlie  children." 


now  TO  MAKE  GOOD  BUTTER. 

A  New  York  lady  of  large  experience  in  dairy 
management  gives  the  following  directions  for  ma- 
king good  butter  : 

In  the  first  place,  the  milk  must  be  brought  into 
the  dairy  house  clean  ;  see  that  the  milkers  do  their 
part  nicely,  for  you  cannot,  with  all  the  cleaning 
and  scalding  of  pails  and  pans,  make  a  delicious, 
nutty-flavored  quality  of  butter,  if  straws,  soaked 
in  impurity,  ?  dhere  to  the  udder,  and  from  thence  fall 
into  the  milk  pail.  The  next  move  is  to  cool  the 
milk,  or  take  out  the  animal  heat,  to  about  60  de- 
grees, then,  if  you  have  the  convenience  for  keep- 
ing the  milk  very  near  60  degrees  there  is  no  re- 
quired depth  that  the  milk  should  be  set,  in  order 
to  secure  all  the  cream.  I  have  set  it  at  two  in- 
ches and  twenty  inches,  and  the  result  was  the 
same.  If  the  milk  is  not  cooled,  two  inches  is  as 
deep  as  milk  should  be  set  for  all  the  cream  to  rise 
before  the  milk  sours.  And  the  best  time  to  skim 
the  cream  is  just  as  you  can  detect  a  change  or 
slight  acid,  which  is  generally  in  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  hours.  The  reason  is,  the  butter  is 
sweeter  and  better  in  color,  and  you  get  more  from 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  than  you  can  if  the  cream 
remains  on  the  milk  until  it  has  become  quite  thick 
and  sour.  I  churn  every  day  in  warm  weather, 
and  cream  should  never  be  kept  longer  than  three 
days  in  a  cool  place.  ■  The  temperature  for  churn- 
ing with  me  is  60  degrees  in  summer,  and  62  to  64 
degrees  in  winter.  I  think  that  the  best  churn  is 
the  Eui'eka.  We  are  doing  the  churning  now  in 
from  one  to  two  minutes,  and  in  winter  we  have 
not  at  any  time  exceeded  four  minutes.  I  thor- 
oughly rinse  my  butter,  but  handle  gently  with  a 
wooden  ladle  ;  then  salt  with  the  best  dairy  barrel 
salt,  one  ounce  of  salt  to  one  pound  of  butter  ;  mix 
in  thoroughly,  being  careful  to  press  gently  so  as 
not  to  break  the  grain  ;  then  let  it  stand  to  become 
solid,  then  work  again  until  dry,  but  never  until  it 
is  oily.  If  your  cream  is  too  warm,  surround  your 
cream  pail  with  cold  water,  or  with  ice,  if  you  have 
it,  stirring  the  cream  until  it  is  brought  down  to  60 
degrees.  If  00  cold,  surround  with  hot  water. — 
Do  not  put  cold  or  hot  water  in  the  cream  fo  get 
the  required  temperature.  My  butler  brings 
"Orange  County  Pail"  prices,  invariably,  in  the 
New  York  market. 

[This  New  York  lady  seems  to  understand  the 
general  principles  and  essentials  in  manufacturing 
butter — but  she  has  one  important  thing  to  learn, 
viz.,  that  there  is  no  economy  in  churning  in  from  2 
to  4  minutes  :  enough  more  butter  will  be  obtained 
and  the  quality  be  enougli  butter  for  churning  30 
to  40  minutes.] 


ORTieULTUHE. 


AUTUMN  PEARS. 

After  the  peach  crop  has  been  exhausted,  we 
look  around  for  something  to  take  its  place,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  the  next  best  thing  is  a  nice  crop  of 
pears,  just  ready  for  market  or  the  table. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  at  this  season  is  the 
Beurre  d'  Anjou,  a  large,  yellow  fruit  often  with  a 
bright  red  cheek,  and  with  a  vinous,  juicy  flesh.  It 
would  not  be  called  best,  but  the  tree  is  so  healthy, 
bears  so  regularly,  and  the  fruit  is  so  attractive, 
that,  for  market,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable kinds  of  its  season. 

Where  the  Beurre  Diel  succeeds  properly,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  it  will  not  drop  its  fruit  prema- 
turely, it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  autumn  vari- 
eties ;  but  unfortunately,  its  foliage  is  subject  to 
the  leaf-blight,  and,  in  consequence,  the  fruit  drops 
too  early  to  be  of  any  use.  When  perfect,  its  large 
size,  beautiful,  golden  color,  and  rich,  buttery,  de- 
licious flesh,  entitles  it  to  rank  as  best.  To  those 
who  can  afford  to  wait,  we  would  commend  the 
Dix,  but  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  planters, 
that  they  will  have  to  wait  very  many  years  for 
their  reward  ;  this,  however,  is  sure  to  come,  and 
it  is  really  a  delicious,  very  large  and  beautiful 
pear  when  we  get  it. 

If  not  too  premature,  we  feel  like  urging  the 
claims  of  a  somewhat  new  variety,  the  Doyenne 
du  Comice.  It  is  so  large  and  beautiful,  and  with- 
al so  good,  that  the  amateur,  at  least,  should  plant 
it.  At  this  late  day,  it  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  in 
us  to  recommend  such  an  old  friend  as  the  Duch- 
esse  d'  Angouleme,  and  yet,  on  the  quince,  it  still 
remains  to  be  the  most  popular  variety.  But  it 
does  not  satisfy  every  one,  being  one  of  those  val- 
uable kinds  that  requires  to  be  testedjaefore  plant- 
ing extensively.  As  a  standard,  we  feel  bound  to 
discourage  orchardists  from  growing  it. 

The  Howell  is  first  rate  and  reliable  in  every  re- 
spect, but  is  rather  early  for  this  list.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  valuable,  not  only  for  one's  own  table,  but 
for  the  market,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  allu- 
ding to  it  in  this  place.  We  should  like  to  add  a 
good  word  for  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  simply 
because  a  few  of  our  cultivators  succeed  so  well 
with  it,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  so  many 
failures  to  record,  that  it  might  lead  some  into 
error.    It  should  only  be  grown  as  a  dwarf. 

The  Onondaga  is  another  variety  which  does 
remarkably  well  in  some  sections,  but  just  the  re- 


verse in  others.  When  it  does  succeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  market  pears  in  late  autumn. 
The  fruit  is  large,  handsome,  and  when  well  ripen- 
ed, very  juicy  and  buttery. 

Eveiy  body  should  plant  the  Sheldon,  for  it  does 
well  ahnost  invariably.  It  is  only  of  medium  size, 
but  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  flesh  is  so  refresh- 
ing and  pleasant,  that  we  cannot  do  without  it. 
The  tree  is  a  fine  grower,  and  produces  large  crops. 

We  close  our  list  of  autumn  pears  with  the  Ur- 
baniste,  one  of  those  delicate  varieties  that  are  in- 
dispensable. Rather  above  medium,  quite  showy, 
and  remarkably  juicy,  rich,  and  highly  perfumed. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  it  sells  well. 

OUR  MILK  WEEDS. 

It  has  always  been  too  much  the  custom  with 
our  people  to  ignore  the  claims,  of  native  plants, 
not  because  they  were  less  beautiful  than  many  of 
the  exotics,  but  fronl  a  mistaken  idea  that  com- 
mon things  were  not  to  be  thought  of  in  their  gar- 
dens. We  believe,  however,  that  this  erroneous 
impression  is  gradually  passing  away,  and  that 
American  florists  will,  in  the  future,  respect  quali- 
ty more  than  rarity.  Among  our  native  plants  is  a 
class  noted  for  the  prevalence  of  a  milky  juice  in 
their  stems  and  foliage,  as  well  as  for  the  attrac- 
tive floral  display  that  they  invariable  present,  and 
yet  these  are  seldom  found  in  American  gardens. 
The  finest  of  these  Asclepias  is  undoubtedly  the 
well-known  Butter-fly  weed  {A.  tuberosa.)  The 
flowers  are  bright  orange  in  color,  and  unusually 
showy.  The  Purple  Milkweed  {A.  Purpurascens) 
has  dark  purple  flowers  ;  the  Variegated  Milkweed 
{A.  variegatd)  has  beautiful  umbels  of  almost  pure 
white  flowers  ;  the  Swamp  Milkweed  {A.  incarna- 
td)  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  rosy  flesh-colored 
bloom  ;  the  Red  Milkweed  (A.  rubra)  has  purplish- 
red  flowers  ;  the  Four-leaved  Milkweed  {A.  quad- 
rifolid)  has  pink  and  white  blossoms  ;  the  Obtuse- 
leaved  Milkweed  {A.  Obtusifolid)  has  greenish- 
purple  flowers;  thewhorled  Milkweed verticil- 
laid)  has  small  greenish  v/hite  blossoms  ;  and  the 
Common  Milkweed  (^4.  rt^rww/?)  although  quite  no- 
ticable  for  its*  conspicuous  umbels  of  greenish-pui 
pie  flowers,  is  nevertheless  a  troublesome  weed.— 
There  are  several  other  species  in  this  country,  but 
none  that  are  more  ornamental  than  the  foregoing. 

The  Maryland  Farmer  $1.50  a  year. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  TREE. 

Foreign  horticulturists,  when  visiting  this  coun- 
try, are,  without  exception,  delighted  with  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  our  native  trees. 

And  well  they  might  be,  for  with  all  due  allow- 
ance for  our  national  prejudice  in  favor  of  home 
productions,  we  may  safely  challenge  the  world  to 
a  comparison  of  the  forest  growth. 

•In  our  list  of  available  native  trees  for  ornamen- 
tal purposes,  we  give  the  Sweet  Gum  or  Liquid- 
amber,  a  very  prominent  position,  and  we  do  this 
for  many  excellent  reasons — indeed  it  seems  to 
have  no  faults,  but  its  culture  is  uniformly  success- 
ful when  properly  performed.  Young  trees,  le- 
moved  from  the  swamps  and  woodlands,  rarely 
succeed,  as  they  are  illy  supplied  with  roots,  but 
when  removed  from  the  nursery  row,  very  little 
difficulty  is  experienced.  We  are  partial  to  the 
Sweet  Gum  for  its  majestic  appearance,  its  odd, 
yet  attractive,  corky  bark,  its  peculiarly  Beautiful 
five  or  seven  lobed  foliage,  and  its  general  freedom 
from  diseases  or  insects. 

All  summer  long,  the  leaves  present  a  bright, 
shining,  green  tint,  but  when  the  autumn  days 
draw  near,  and  the  color  changes  to  the  richest 
shade  of  crimson,  then  it  is  in  its  glory,  and  very 
difficult  to  please  must  be  the  man  who  cannot 
see  "an  hundred  beauties"  in  its  gorgeous  appear- 
ance. The  list  of  trees  with  corky  bark  is  quite 
limited.  We  have  in  addition  to  the  above,  the 
corky  White  Elm  (Ulmus  racemosa,)  and  the 
Whahoo  or  Winged  Elm  (Ulmus  alata  ;)  whilst  in 
Europe,  the  English  Maple,  (Acer  campestre,)  and 
the  corked  bark  Elm  (Ulmus  suberosa)  are  like  rep- 
resentatives of  this  peculiar  class.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  such  natural  productions  as 
these  will  be  in  far  greater  demand  than  many  of 
the  famed  novelties  that  owe  their  popularity  to 
some  deformity  in  nature,  which  makes  them 
merely  objects  of  wonder  rather  than  of  beauty. — 
The  Sweet  Gum  is  propagated  from  seeds  sown 
soon  after  they  have  been  collected,  in  nicely  pre- 
pared beds  of  light  rather  sandy  soil ;  as  the  seeds 
are  quite  small,  they  should  be  scattered  thinly 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  covered  by  means 
of  fine  soil,  gently  shaken  through  a  fine  sieve, 
care  being  taken  not  to  bury  them.  Protect  by 
means  of  evergreen  branches,  as  they  must  have 
shade  and  moisture  to  germinate,  and  the  young 
seedlings  need  the  same  conditions  when  they  put 
in  an  appearance.  Transplant  into  rows  when 
two  years  of  age,  but  take  especial  care  not  to  al- 
low the  roots  to  become  at  all  dry  ;  in  two  or  three 
years  thereafter,  the  trees,  although,  perhaps,  not 
very  large,  will  be  suitable  for  transplating  to  their 


final  destination.  Although  not  inappropriate  for 
grouping,  yet  this  tree  is  pre-eminently  a  specimen 
for  standing  alone  on  the  lawn,  where  its  fine  pro- 
portions may  become  fully  developed. 

THE  WISTAREA. 

Among  vines,  the  clams  of  this  very  attractive 
genus  are  of  the  very  highest  order  ;  and  those  who 
are  merely  acquainted  with  our  native  species,  the 
W.fj  utesccns,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Chinese  plant,  W.  Chinensis,  and  its  now  numer- 
ous varieties.  The  former,  however,  is  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  collections  on  account  of  its  ex- 
ceedingly floriferous  character,  its  compact  ra- 
cemes of  dark  purplish-lilac  bloom,  its  very  hardy 
constitution,  and  for  the  abundance  of  its  deep- 
green,  healthy  foliage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  Wistarea  is  a  still  more  rampant  grower, 
covering  the  largest  trellis  or  building  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
delicate  tint  of  pale  blue,  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  above,  are  arranged  in  very  long,  gracefully 
drooping  racemes.  An  old  vine,  when  in  full 
bloom,  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  im- 
aginable, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  as  well 
as  further  north,  is  entirely  reliable. 

A  conspicuous  variety  is  the  white  flowering 
form,  which  in  every  other  particular  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent  ;  but  the  lovely  pure  hue 
of  its  pea-shaped  flowers  must  commend  it  to  flor- 
ists as  its  value  becomes  generally  understood.  A 
novelty  of  somewhat  recent  introduction,  is  a  vari- 
ety with  double  flowers  ;  and,  although  we  cannot 
say  it  is  more  handsome  than  the  species,  yet,  this 
peculiar  double  character  in  cultivated  flowers,  has 
a  charm  for  very  many  of  our  growers,  and  this 
plant  will  subsequently  meet  with  favor  among  this 
class.  It  is  not  double  as  too  many  of  the  newer 
introductions  are,  but  it  has  veritable,  densely 
formed  masses  of  petals.  Numerous  other  varie- 
ties from  Japan  and  China  are  all,  more  or  less, 
handsoma,  and,  indeed,  we  know  none  unworthy 
of  cultivation.  The  brachybotria,  multijuga,  (Sr^c, 
are  distinct  in  the  color  of  the  flowers  and  size,  as 
well  as  formation  of  the  raceme.  No  especial  di- 
rections are  needed  in  regard  to  cultivation  apart 
from  other  climbers,  but  attention  should  be  paid 
to  them  all,  in  the  way  of  enriching  the  soil,  and 
attending  carefully  to  the  training  of  the.  young 
shoots  whilst  growing.  After  the  growth  has  been 
perfected,  and  the  twining  habit  of  the  plant  be- 
come established,  is  no  time  to  pull  apart  and  re- 
arrange the  twisted  branches. 

When  a  man  can't  find  anything  to  do,  he  has 
lived  long  enough. 
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AIJOUT  ANNUALS. 

AUhough  our  advice  may  come  too  late  for  our 
interested  readers,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  alluding 
to  a  topic  wherein  so  many  rules  of  good  taste  are 
violated  every  season. 

We  allude  to  the  indiscriminctte  planting  of  an- 
nual flowers  without  due  regard  to  their  habits, 
size,  color  of  bloom,  and  period  of  flowering. 
Now  all  this  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  of  little 
importance,  but  to  a  x-efined  mind  in  such  matters, 
the  effect  is  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  we 
should  strive  to  produce.  The  charm  of  a  flower 
bed  is  lost  when  we  are  forced  to  push  aside  tall 
Zinnias  to  find  Phlox  Druvimondi  in  the  centre  ,  or 
the  incongruous  appearance  of  a  bed  with  African 
Marygolds  and  Portulaccas  in  the  outer  row  must 
certainly  prove  more  striking  than  appropriate. — 
Let  the  taller  growing  plants  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre or  background  of  all  beds,  and  decreasing  in 
size  as  we  near  the  outer  edge — use  only  those  of 
the  dwarfest  character  for  the  border,  then  we  shall 
produce  an  effect  that  will  be  at  once  pleasing  and 
fitting.  And  so  too  with  colors,  although  the  dis- 
tribution of  tints  is  a  task  that  cannot  be  pcrfomi- 
ed  by  every  one  ;  and  many  an  observer  is  forced 
to  acknowledge,  as  he  admires  some  particular 
bed,  that  there  is  a  marked  superiority  in  its  ar- 
rangement that  cannot  be  described,  which  did  he 
but  know,  is  due  entirely  to  the  tact  which  some 
gardeners  possess  of  delicately  arranging  their  flow- 
ers, so  as  to  produce  the  happiest  efi'ects.  A  bed 
laid  out  and  planted  in  geometrical  lines  of  differ- 
ent colored  phlox,  has  a  formal  character,  at  vari- 
ence  with  floral  beauty,  and  yet,  should  the  bed  be 
set  with,  say  a  pure  white  variety,  and  edged  with 
another  shade,  the  effect  will  be  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. But,  says  the  owner  of  a  little  garden-,  I  cannot 
afford  but  a  single  bed.  and  consequently  I  am 
compelled  to  mix  my  plants.  In  such  cases  we 
should  advise  the  collection  to  be  restricted  in 
numbers  ;  and,  as  for  the  one  bed,  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  have  two  or  three  quite  small 
than  one  very  large  :  as  this  arrangement  allows  of 
a  more  extended  display. 


CARE  OF  EYERGREENS. 

One  of  the  fallacies  of  the  past,  was  that  in  rela- 
lation  to  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubs  with 
persistent  leaves.  It  was  formerly,  and  is  even 
yet,  too  frequent  a  practice  to  plant  this  beautiful 
family  in  their  final  positions,  and  then  leave  the 
rest  to  the  kind  hand  of  -nature,  resting  under  the 
belief  that  nothing  further  is  required.  What  a 
mistake.    Therg  is  no  class  of  plants  that  show  the 


results  of  generous  culture  more  than  these,  nor 
any  that  need  the  friendly  hand  of  their  owner  to 
protect  them  from  the  icy  winds  of  winter.  Ever- 
greens must  be  planted  carefully,  as  the  first  rule  to 
bear  in  mind  ;  and  by  this  we  mean  to  impress  upon 
our  readers  the  absolute  necessity  of  spreading  the 
i-oots  carefully,  and  fitting  in  with  fine  soil  around 
and  among  them  with  the  greatest  nicety.  If  this 
has  been  perform.ed  as  it  should  be,  the  next  im- 
portant requisite,  is  that  of  potmdiiig  the  soil  Jiun. 
Some  will,  perhaps,  say,  but  this  is  too  much  like 
setting  a  post  ;  to  which  we  reply,  it  is  open  to 
that  objection,  but  practice  has  proven  the  theory 
correct. 

Now  comes  a  veiy  important  matter.  Mulch 
well,  and  if  it  should  be  old  rotted  manure,  all  the 
better.  Evergreens  rejoice  in  fertilizers,  just  as 
much  as  deciduous  trees,  and  show  in  their  deep- 
er, richer  tint  of  their  foliage,  the  benefit  they 
have  received  from  such  an  application.  Many 
a  yellow-leaved  specimen  has  been  transformed 
from  at  "eye  sore"  to  a  true  ornament,  by  simply 
enriching  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Pruning  ever- 
greens has,  likewise,  been  another  of  those  fea- 
tures which  some  people  thought  could  not  be  per- 
formed. But  it  can  and  should  be  practiced  when- 
ever necessary.  They  will  thicken-up  under  the 
process,  and  be  far  more  compact  and  beautiful. — 
All  that  is  necessary  to  convince  the  skeptical,  is 
to  point  to  a  well  kept  hedge  of  Arbor  Vita3,  Hem- 
lock, Norway  Spruce,  or  even  White  Pine,  and  fur- 
ther words  will  not  be  needed.  To  sum  up,  plant 
carefully,  tend  perseveringly,  and  the  result  will  be 
specimens  that  must  prove  ornamental  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name. 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENT. 

Mistakes  are  not  unfrequently  committed  by 
planting  first  class  trees  in  narrow  streets,  and 
small  sized  trees  along  broad  avenues.  After  the 
trees  have  grown  the  error  becomes  apparent,  but, 
alas,  too  late  to  be  remedied.  We  have  two  spe- 
cies in  our  mind's  eye  that  we  should  like  to  re- 
commend for  broad  avenue  planting,  and  as  they 
are  both  natives  of  our  soil,  so  much  the  better. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Cucumber  Tree  of  the 
West,  or  to  speak  botanically,  Magnolia  acunii?m/a, 
forms  a  tree  of  the  largest  size,  grows  rapidly,  flow- 
ers profusely,  is  quite  free  from  injurious  insects  or 
diseases,  presents  a  regular  outline,  and  has  a 
handsome  bark  and  foliage.  What  more  can  any 
one  desire  ? 

The  second  candidate  is  one  known  to  us  all,  the 
Tulip  tree,  {Liriodcndivn  hilipifera,)  or  as  some 
people  persist  in  terming  it,  although  erroneously, 
the  "Yellow  Poplar."  This  also  makes  a  tree  of 
the  largest  size,  and  might  add,  all  the  qualities 
enumerated  above,  as  the  two  are  very  closely  re- 
lated, and  both-  belonging  to  the  magnolia  family. 
We  cannot  recommend  them  for  small  streets, 
or  even  for  those  of  medium  width,  as  their  large 
proportions  would  inevitably  stamp  them  so  out  of 
place  in  such  positions,  but  for  the  broad  avenues, 
they  cannot  te  excelled, 
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FIFTEENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society,  to  hold  it  next  Biennial  Session  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  in  1875.  In  conformity  with 
said  acceptance,  notice  is  given  that  the  Fifteenth 
Session  of  this  National  Association  will  be  held 
in  Chicago,  commencing  Wednesday,  September 
8.th,  at  10  o'clock  A,  M.,  and  continuing  for  three 
days. 

All  Horticultural,  Pomological,  Agricultural,  and 
other  kindred  associations  in  the  United  States 
and  British  Provinces,  are  invited  to  send  delega- 
tions, as  large  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  all 
persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  are 
invited  to  be  present  and  take  seats  in  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  coming  session  will  be  especially  interest- 
ing, from  its  location  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
fruit-growing  region  of  the  West,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  use- 
ful that  the  Society  has  ever  held.  On  this  occa- 
sion there  will  be  brought  together  the  best  culti- 
vators and  fruits  of  our  widely-extended  country, 
when  may  be  examined  and  compared  the  fiuits, 
not  only  of  the  cooler  climes  of  the  North,  but  of 
the  South,  the  West  and  the  Pacific  Slope.  It  is, 
therefore  very  desirable  that  every  State,  Territory 
and  Province  of  North  America  should  be  fully 
and  ably  represented  in  this  Convention,  thereby 
promoting  the  advancement  of  one  of  the  great 
resources  of  our  national  wealth, — the  extension 
and  perpetuation  of  the  amicable  and  social  rela-, 
tions  which  have  hitherto  existed  among  the  n\em- 
•bers  of  the  Society, — and  the  diffusion  throughout 
the  land  of  their  deliberations,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
constantly  expanding  territory. 

Packages  of  Fruits,  with  the  names  of  the  con- 
tributors, may  be  addressed  as  follows  :  "Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society,"  care  of  O.  B.  Ga- 
LUSHA,  Chicago.  Address,  W.  C.  Flagg,  Secre- 
tary, Moro.  Ills. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  there  will  also  be  held,  in  the  In- 
ter-State Industrial  Exposition  Building,  a  nation- 
al exhibition  of  the  fruits  and  other  horticultural 
products  of  North  America.  Seven  thousand 
square  feet  of  space  in  the  south  end  of  the  main 
floor  and  gallery  of  the  great  Exposition  Building 
will  be  assigned  to  the  various  States,  Territories 
and  Provinces  ;  and  in  the  space  assigned  to  each 
State,  Territory  or  Province  will  be  arranged  the 
State,  county,  society  or  individual  collections 
gpfttributed  therefrom.   There  will  be  an  effort  to 


have  every  section  of  the  country,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  California,  and  from  Key  West  to  Ore. 
<gon,  suitably  represented  in  a  truly  continental  ex- 
hibition of  fruits. 

Upon  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  building, 
the  great  Inter-State  Exposition  of  the  Arts  and 
Industries  will  begin  its  four  week's  exhibition. — 
Free  tickets,  admitting  them  to  all  parrts  of  the 
Exposition  during  the  convention,  will  be  issued 
to  all  members  of  the  American  Pomological  Soci- 
ety, and  to  contributors  of  fruits  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion.   Railroads  will  make  reduced  rates. 


Experience  in  Plaster  with  Clover. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  I  sowed  one  field  of  eight 
acres  to  oats,  thoroughly  harrowed  one  way,  then 
sowed  on  clover  seed  and  cross-harrowed  the  field. 
I  then  put  on  about  three  pecks  of  plaster  to  the 
acre,  and  the  result  was  a  good  yield  of  oats  and  a 
fine  catch  of  clover,  which  grew  finely  through  the 
•summer,  and  last  season  produced  a  large  burden 
of  number  one  clover  hay.  This  I  am  now  feeding 
to  my  calves,  for  I  prefer  it  to  any  other,  when 
properly  cured  ;  for  calves  should  have  the  best. — 
The  same  Aveek  in  which  I  seeded  the  eight  acre 
lot,  I  seeded  one  of  four  acres,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  save  that  I  sowed  plaster  on  two 
acres  of  it.  The  other  two  acres  went  without 
plaster.  Now  for  the  result.  Where  the  plaster 
was  sown,  the  clover  grew  as  finely  as  in  the  eight 
acre  lot,  and  produced  as  much  hay  last  season  ; 
while  on  that  without  plaster  the  yield  of  oats  was 
much  lighter,  and  what  clover  seed  sprouted,  or 
nearly  all,  died  fi'om  the  effects  of  the  drouth  ;  so 
much  so  that  it  would  not  pay  for  harvesting.  The 
soil  was  sandy,  what  we  term  here  sand  knolls,  and 
poor  at  that. — Cor.  Western  Rural. 

Painting  Old  Buildings, — An  inexpensive  but 
durable  method  of  painting  old  buildings  is  as  fol- 
lows:  First  give  them  a  coat  of  crude  petroleum, 
which  is  the  oil  as  it  comes  from  the  wells,  and 
which  can  be  procured  for  four  or  five  dollars  per 
barrel.  Then  mix  one  pound  of  "metallic  paint," 
which  is  brown  or  red  hematite  iron  and  finely 
ground,  to  one  quart  of  linseed  oil,  and  apply  this 
over  the  petroleum  coat.  The  petroleum  sinks  into 
the  wood,  and  makes  a  groundwork  for  the  iron 
and  oil  paint.  The  color  of  the  iron  paint  is  a  dark 
reddish  brown,  and  is  not  at  all  disagreeable  ;  it  is 
a  colo^  not  easily  soiled,  very  durable,  and  is  fire- 
proof.  

For  valuable  stock,  see  S.  W.  Ficklin's  adver- 
tisement of  Belmont  Stock  Farm, 
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WOODLAWN  CLUB  MEETING. 

MAY  SESSION — 1875. 

A  pleasant  company  went  down  the  Potomac  on 
Saturday,  on  board  of  the  Mary  Washington,  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Woodland  Farmers'  Club, 
of  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  its  regular  monthly 
ses -ion  at  the  farm  of  Levi  Stiles,  near  Accotink, 
and  the  attendance  was  large  and  well  pleased. — 
In  t:ie  absence  of  the  president,  P.  H.  Troth  was 
elected  chairman.    N.  W.  Pierson,  secretary. 

LIME 

and  its  application  to  land  and  crops;  was  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  Opinions  were  various  as  to  the 
mode  of  application,  but  the  majority  seemed  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  spread  di- 
rectly from  the  wagon  before  slacked,  and  allowed 
to  slack  on  the  ground,  and  be  worked  in.  Shell 
lime  was  preferred  by  some,  but  stone  lime  by  the 
larger  number.  Shell  lime  contains  more  phos- 
phatic  matter  than  stone  lime.  Lime  was  consid- 
ered better  on  sand  or  gravel  land  than  on  clay  or 
rich  loam. 

THE  CRITICAL  COMMITTEE, 

made  a  favorable  report  on  Mr.  Stiles'  farm  and 
stock,  but  thought  he  ought  to  dispense  with  some 
of  his  dogs. 

SEED  CORN. 

Care  should  be  used  in  the  seleciion  of  the  best 
ears,  and  from  stalks  that  bear  two  or  three  ears,  and 
such  only,  and  the  but-end  half  should  be  used,  as 
co«iing  earliest,  and  making  the  heaviest  corn. 

Preparation  of  seed-corn  was  considered,  and  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  it  will  come  up  sooner 
and  grow  faster  by  being  soaked  6  to  12  hours  in 
either  ammonia,  salt,  copperas,  or  in  coal-tar  water, 
and  be  less  liable  to  destruction  by  insects  and 
birds.  Gas-tar  was  also  recommended.  It  seemed 
to  be  most  popular  and  most  generally  used. 

POTATOES  AND  GRASSHOrPERS. 
Potatoes  and  grasshoppers  were  talked  about. — 
The  latter  have  already  made  their  appearance, 
and  are  likely  to  diminish  the  appearance  of  the 
former,  unless  killed  off.  Paris  green  is  the  best 
remedy.  The  average  yield  of  potatoes  in  this 
region  was  concluded  to  be  about  from  six  to  twenty 
bushels  for  one  bushel  planting  ;  certainly  not  more 
than  one  fourth  of  what  may  and  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained.   Sometimes  50  to  60  fold  is  obtained. 

CORN  OR  OATS,  WHICH  ? 

Is  the  corn  crop  more  profitable  than  the  oat 
crop?  was  the  next  question  pi-oposed,  and  it  was 
affirmatively  answered  by  the  majority. 

Which  is  the  better  for  mi-Ik  and  butter,  well- 
cured  corn  fodder  or  hay,  as  feed  for  milch  cows  ? 
The  majority  decided  that  good  corn  fodder  is  best, 
if  properly  cured,  without  mildew. 

The  secretary  read  a  communication  in  regard 

to 

THE  CENTENNIAL, 
asking  if  the  society  wished  to  exhibit,  and  how 
much  space  they  would  need.    Left  for  the  officers 
of  the  society  to  consider  and  answer. 

A  communication  was  received  from  President 
Gillingham,  and  placed  on  file  for  future  consid- 
eration. 

The  chair  called  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  coikge  about  fertilizers  a.nd  crops. 


RECESS  AND  SUPPER. 

Supper  was  now  announced,  and  enjoyed  with 
much  satisfaction,  being  good  and  plentiful. 

Dr.  Davis  was  appointed  to  read  an  essay  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Messrs.  Witbcck,  Walton  and  Lukens  were  ap- 
pointed a  critical  committee  for  the  next  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  farm  of  Fd.  E.  Mason, 
near  Woodlawn  Mansion,  on  the  1 2th  of  June. 

GUNSTON  FARM. 

Several  members,  on  invitation,  spent  Sunday, 
and  part  of  Monday,  pleasantly  at  Gunston,  the 
splendid  farm  of  Col.  E.  Daniels,  where,  as  at  most 
other  places,  we  found  the  fruit  crop  looking  well, 
with  fair  promise  ;  as  is  also  the  case  with  most 
other  crops  in  the  town.  Dry  weather,  however, 
begins  to  tell  on  the  grass,  and  interfers  with 
plowing.  But  generally  the  farmer's  prospect  is 
good. 

MOUNT  VERNON  SPRINGS. 

A  number  of  members  also  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
time,  spending  a  few  hours  at  Mt.  Vernon  Springs, 
the  fine  fruit  farm  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Rowland,  where 
he  has  1.500  apricot  trees,  twice  that  number  of 
peach  trees,  and  a  large  number  of  apple  and  pears, 
with  large  grape  vineyai-d  ;  they  all  look  well  and 
promise  good  crops  of  fruit,  except  the  apricots, 
v>'hich  were  all  destroyed  by  frosts  of  April. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Several  of  the  more  educated  and  enterprising 
members  of  this  society,  Col.  Daniels,  Judge  Ed- 
wards, and  Col.  Chase,  are  taking  earnest  steps  to 
establish  a  school,  in  this  neighborhood,  where 
boys  and  girls  too,  may  be  taught  the  foundation 
principles  and  the  practical  operations,  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture  and  floral  culture  ;  with  a  com- 
petent teacher,  where  they  will  receive  lessons, 
part  of  the  day,  in  the  school  room  ;  and  then,  part 
of  the  day,  work  in  the  field,  garden  and  orchard, 
to  illustrate  and  learn  the  truths  by  experiment 
and  practice.  It  is,  certainly,  a  desirable  and 
useful  undertaking,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming 
community,  and  should  prevail.      D.  S.  CURTISS. 

Ui^^The  above  was  unavoidably  laid  over  last 
month. 


Washington  City  Matters. — In  our  advertis- 
ing pages  will  be  found  the  announcements  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Spencer,  and  of  Mr.  Frank  Milliken. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  long  been  favorably  known  as 
an  efficient  educator — having  prepared  many  young 
men,  and  women  too,  to  fill  responsible  business 
positions,  and  as  educators. 

Mr.  Milliken  keeps  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
popular  boarding  and  hotel  establishments  in  the 
city,  while  his  charges  are  reasonable  ;  it  is  a  quiet 
and  neat  place  for  families,  who  like  genteel  apart- 
ments. 

The  Southern  Magazine. — Turnbull&  Broth- 
ers, 8.  N.  Charles  Street  Baltimore.  This  monthly 
is  one  of  the  very  best  Literary  Journals  in  this 
country.  The  last  number  is  if  possible  better 
than  any  preceding.  It  merits  the  warmest  sup= 
port  of  soi;thern  people  especially. 
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A  CHAT  WITH  THE  LADIES  FOR  JULY. 

BY  PATUXENT  PLANTER. 

"Put  on  your  brightest,  richest  dress, 

Where  all  your  gems,  blest  vale  of  ours !" 

"Strew  the  glad  and  smiling  ground 
With  every  flower." 

"Awake !  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
•  Calls  us ;  we  love  the  prime  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove." 

Shakespeare  intimates  that  the  girl  who  rises  early 
needs  no  paint  brush  but  nature's,  and  says:  she 
looks  as  clear  as  morning  roses  newly  washed  in 
dew— and  so  is  truly  the^fact.  Therefore,  be  up  early 
and  tend  the  flowers,  while  the  birds  warble  their 
morning  praises  to  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  our  bless- 
ings, among  which,  not  the  least,  is  the  glory  of  a 
bright  July  morn,  with  the  loveliness  which  lies 
around,  above  and  about  us  on  every  side. 

If  not  among  the  flowers,  gather  ripe  berries  for 
the  day's  enjoyment— skim  the  rich  cream— print  the 
golden  butter— or  mount  your  pretty  palfi'ey,  and 
gallop  a  mile  or  two;  be  up  and  doing  something 
that  is  in  keeping  with  joyous,  lusty  nature,  rather 
than  lose  these  healthful  invigorating  hours,  in 
dreamy  slumber— that  counterpart  of  death— when 
the  senses  are  lost  to  all  the  soul  inspiring  anima- 
tion of  the  early  hours  of  a  summer's  day. 

This  month  you  may  bud  or  inarch  roses,  lemons, 
Ac,  and  sett  cuttings  of  plants  and  flowers.  And 
here  1  will  tell  you  something  that  may  be  of  service 
to  you,  if  you  will  try  it  with  your  cuttings ; 

To  prevent  cuttings  of  flowers  from  destruction  by 
movild,  which  is  often  the  case,  especially  in  autumn, 
use  one  part  sand,  and  one  part  fine  dust  of  anthra- 
cite coal  in  fllliug  the  pots  or  boxes  in  which  the  cut- 
tings are  placed.  An  intelligent  observer,  who  has 
proven  this  by  experiments,  attributes  it  to  the 
small  quantity  of  sulphur  the  coal  dust  contains.— 
Q,uere— would  it  not  be  well  to  try  a  small  quantity  of 
flour  of  sulphur  with  the  sand,  whexe  this  coal  dust 
was  not  attainable  ?  As  cuttings  from  many  plants 
may  now  be  taken  and  set  in  pots  or  boxes,  it  is  a 
propitious  time  to  try  the  experiment.  The  propa- 
gating of  plants  from  cvittings  is  an  agreeable  way  of 
spending  an  hour  or  so  every  few  days  during  the 
season,  and  alfords  the  means  of  presenting  friends 
with  souvenirs  of  regard,  oftentimes  more  prized 
and  longer  cherished  than  more  costly  presents. 

I  learn  from  a  Frenchman,  who  annually  brings  to 
Baltimore  for  sale,  the  rarest  fruit  trees  and  flowers 
grown  in  Paris,  that  it  is  now  the  fashion  in  Paris  to 
have  pear  trees  and  strawberry  trees  grown  in  large 
pots,  which  are  put  in  the  dining  room  and  pick  the 
fruit  oil  during  the  dinner.  Some  of  these  strawber- 
ries are  hardy,  and  cultivated  like  the  pear  tree— 
they  give  an  enormous  fruit  three  times  a  year.  This 
is  hard  to  swallow,  but  I  saw  one  or  more  pears  that 
weighed  three  pounds,  and  were  twice  as  big  as  our 
largest  California  pears.  He  certainly  has  each  year 
some  rare  and  monstrous  bulbs,  and  strange  looking 
plants,  but  our  florists  pronounce  the  whole  thing  a 
humbug. 

In  a  late  evening  walk  I  called  in  at  the  fashiona- 
\)\c  floral  oflico  of  J.  Edward  Feast,  on  Charles,  near 


Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  and  there  saw,  among 
many  very  choice  adornments  for  the  window  and" 
table,  a  fine  collection  of  superior  plants  and  flowers, 
and  among  them,  those  I  admired  most,  and  consider 
very  choice,  was  a  tri-color  geranium— JifaZica  Unila, 
or  United  Italy ;  and  a  rose  from  Japan,  called.  Ty- 
coon. It  was  superb.  Ladies  visiting  the  city  ought 
to  call  and  see  this  flower  emporium,  on  one  of  the 
great  fashionable  promenade  streets,  where,  in  dewy 
twilight,  the  human  flowers  of  beauty  and  fashion 
most  do  walk  and  show  their  many  attractions,— 
Sometimes  this  street  is  a  blaze  of  beauty,  and  dazes 
a  ix)or  fellow  like  I,  who  chances  to  be  wandering 
along  homeward,  thinking  of  the  quiet  and  serene 
rural  scene  at  eventide  depicted  by  Cowper. 

I  give  you  a  receipt  I  got,  as  a  special  favor,  from 
the  Maltby  House,  to  make  a  delicious  fruit  desert: 
strawberry,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  or  any  sort  of  fruit: 

The  Maltby  House  Strawberry  Cake. —Take 
half  pound  of  butter  and  half  pound  of  sugar.  Beat 
them  well  together  and  mix  with  one  pound  of  flour; 
add  milk  suflicient  to  soften  the  whole  to  the  consist- 
ency of  batter  for  sponge  cake.  Pour  in  pans  half 
an  inch  thick,  bake,  and  when  done,  spread  on  a 
layer  of  strawberries  or  other  fruit  well  sweetened; 
then  another  cake,  and  on  it  a  thick  layer  of  fruit 
sweetened.  Serve  cold  with  cream  or  ice  cream  and 
frozen  custard. 


The  Power  of  Love. 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes,  ^ 

Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 

But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 

Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power ; 

And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 

Above  their  functions  and  offices. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye : 

A  lover's  eye  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind; 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound,* 

When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped ; 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible. 

Then  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste. 

For  valor,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? 

Subtle  as  sphynx,  as  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute  strung  with  his  hair; 

And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods, 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 

Until  his  ink  were  tempered  witli  love's  sighs ; 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravage  savage  ears. 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 

Waffles.— Two  eggs;  one  i>h\t  of  milk;  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  half  a  gill  of  yeast ;  salt  just  to  taste ; 
as  much  flour  as  will  form  a  thick  batter. 

Warm  the  milk  and  butter  together ;  beat  the  eggs 
and  add  them  by  turns  with  the  flour;  stir  in  the 
yeast  and  salt.  When  they  are  liglit.  heat  your 
wallle-irons  and  butter  them,  pour  in  some  of  the 
batter  and  brown  them  on  both  sides.  Butter  them, 
and  serve  them  with  or  without  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon. 

If  brooms  are  wot  in  boiling  snds  once  a  week, 
they  will  become  very  tough,  will  not  cut  the  carpet, 
last  murh  longer,  and  lalways  sweep  like  a  new 
broom, 
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Horticultural  Society's  Proceedings. 

It  seems  that  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  among 
those  who  were  not  present  at  the  last  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  concerning 
the  resolution  which  was  passed,  constituting  a 
committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  be  voted  for  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society  to  be  held  in  September  next.  Coin- 
ciding in  opinion  with  those  who  have  expressed 
to  us  iheir  surprise  at  such  an  unusual  course  as 
this,  we  desire  in  a  few  words  to  give  our  reasons 
why  we  think  thi^t  procedure  was  wrong  at  the 
time  and  under  the  circumstances. 

It  certainly  seems  to  us  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  all  similar  associations  and  unne- 
cessarily premature,  to  appoint  a  committee  three 
moiiths  prior  to  the  annual  election  of  officers,  to 
Select  a  ticket  to  fill  the  several  offices  of  the  Society. 
This  is  certainly  against  all  established  usage  in 
all  public  bodies  ;  as  public  notice  is  usually  given 
in  all  organized  bodies,  when  officers  are  to  be 
nominated  or  elected — besides,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  such  hasty  action. 

Not  a  tenth  part  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
were  present,  for  it  was  observable  that  the  meet- 
ing was  a  small  one.  Hence  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  were  ignorant  of  such 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  a  limited  minoi'ity  who 
were  present  ;  had  they  been  aware  of  it,  they 
might  have  been  present  and  voted  the  resolution 
down.  At  any  rate,  it  looks  like  surprise  practiced 
by  a  few  upon  the  many.  We  confess  it  does 
look  like  what  is  now  known  as  a  "ring,"  inasmuch 
as  a  few  members,  long  before  the  annual  election 
comes  off,  nominate  a  committee,  several  of  whom 
have  rarely  attended  the  meetings,  and  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  posted  as  to  the  wants  of  the  Society,  or 
know  the  value  of  the  services  of  those  who  have 
materially  aided  in  the  success  of  the  institution, 
for  out  of  such — we  mean  the  exhibitors,  and  those 
who  give  their  time,  labor  and  talent  to  the  Society 
■ — ought  the  officers  to  be  selected. 

Again,  it  is  objected,  that  it  was  irregular,  A 
single  member  offers  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, not  of  blank  numbers  to  be  filled  by  the 
Society,  but  naming  the  individuals,  without  giv- 
ing even  the  members  present  an  opportunity  to 
designate  their  individual  preferences.  It  would 
have  been  indelicate  for  any  one  to  have  moved  to 
strike  out  the  name  of  any  one  proposed  and  in- 
sert anothers.  It  might  have  engendered  hostility 
for  years  between  the  parties.  The  fact  is,  the 
whole  thing  was  sprung  upon  the  meeting,  and 
it  passed  without  that  consideration  which  should 
have  been  given  to  so  important  a  matter. — 
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We  do  not  question,  for  a  moment,  the  motives 
of  any  one,  when  we  say,  in  our  judgment,  it 
was  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  likely  to  bring 
discord  rather  than  that  unanimity  which  should 
characterize  the  action  of  this  association  on  all 
occasions.  To  secure  success,  engraft  the  Society 
upon  the  affections  of  our  whole  people,  of  the 
city  and  State,  and  enlist .  their  hearty  co-oper- 
ation, we  must  exhibit  a  fraternity  of  feeling  by 
harmonious  action,  with  no  motives  beyond  that 
elevated  rivalry  which  is  laudable  between  com- 
petitors for  the  prizes  of  merit. 


CIRING  CLOVER  UlY. 

V.  P.  Richmond,  of  Madison,  Illinois,  gives  his 
mode  of  curing  clover  hay,  in  the  Gcnnantowii 
Telegraphy  as  follows  : 

The  most  common  way  is  to  salt  plentifully  when 
putting  away,  but  as  sometimes  stock  get  too  much 
salt  in  that  way,  I  prefer  two  other  ways.  ■  The 
first  is  to  lime^  where  barn  room  is  not  plenty,  after 
this  manner :  Put  down  the  hay  over  the  mow 
loosely  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  scatter 
over  air-slacked  lime,  say  ab#ut  one-half  peck  to 
each  ten  feet  square  of  surface.  Tramp  downwhile 
laying ;  then  another  eighteen  inches,  and  so  until 
completed. 

Clover  put  up  in  this  way  requires  as  much  sun- 
shine as  possible,  and  as  little  breaking  of  the 
leaves  ;  but  it  can  be  put  away  quite  as  green  as 
by  salting.  •  In  feeding  out  I  never  find  any  lime 
and  very  little  dust. 

Where  barn  room  is  plenty  I  prefer  the  follow- 
ing plan  :  Cut  the  clover  in  the  morning  and  af- 
ternoon, lay  it  loosely  over  the  scaffolds  and  floors 
two  feet  or  more  thick,  but  never  pack  any.  If 
not  hurried  fork  it  over  two  or  three  days  and  mow 
away.  I  can  put  up  in  my  barn  about  an  acre  a- 
day.  It  is  a  slow  way  in  this  fast  age,  but  when 
one  sees  the  hay  in  February  and  March  he  must 
acknowledge  it  a  good  way. 

My  way  of  feeding  clover  hay  is  principally  to 
milch  cows  ;  and  we  can  always  have  good  yellow 
butter  when  the  cows  are  fed  once  a-day  on  clover 
hay.  I  also  feed  occasionally  to  calves  and  sheep, 
more  for  a  change  of  feed  than  being  any  better 
for  them  than  other  hay.  I  believe  in  changing 
feed  as  often  as  possible  during  long  cold  times  in 
our  changeable  winters.  I  use  clover  for  soiling 
for  milch  cows  as  much  as  possible,  finding  it  in- 
creases the  milk  and  keeps  the  cow  quiet  while  be- 
ing milked.    Never  feed  clover  hay  to  horses. 
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WOOD  ASllES  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

How  can  I  best  utilize  that  big  heap  of  ashes 
out  by  the  wood  pile  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
we  have  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  the  some  odd 
thousands  of  farmers  v/ho  read  this  paper  have 
suggested  to  themselves,  now  that  the  milder 
weather  renders  draft  on  the  wood  pile  less  fre- 
quent. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  wager  that  the 
speaker's  excellent  spouse  immediately  remarks  that 
she  is  about  to  sell  them  to  the  soap  maker  ;  and 
the  money?  well,  that  is  her  perquisite,  and  it 
would  be  very  ungallant  on  our  part  to  venture  a 
suspicion  as  to  its  outlay.  Still,  we  dislike  to  see 
'these  ashes  go  to  the  soap  boiler,  and  perhaps  a 
word  as  to  their  value  to  our  farmer  friend  may 
cause  him  to  think  as  we  do  ;  so  with  a  word  of 
apology  to  both  madame  and  the  soap  man,  for  our 
unwarrantable  interference  with  their  little  traffic, 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  those  ashes  are  very 
much  more  valuable  as  fertilizer  than  for  lye. 

We  suppose  that  every  agriculturist  now-a-days 
has  some  general  idea  of  the  principle  of  restitu- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  elements  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables  must  be  replaced  ;  and  if 
they  are  not,  the  crop  either  fails  utterly,  or  at  best 
is  deficient  in  health  and  growth.  The  amount  of 
these  elem.ents,  phosphorus,  lime,  potash,  and  sev- 
eral others  to  be  replaced,  varies  according  to  the 
vegetables  cultivated.  Thus  a  potato  crop  from 
seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  takes  away  the 
seed  constituents  of  four  wheat  crops,  besides 
about  600  pounds  of  potash.  The  average  turnip 
produce  of  the  same  area,  removes  the  seed  con- 
stituents of  four  wheat  crops,  and  about  1,000 . 
pounds  of  potash.  Similarly  also  grapes,  clover, 
peas,  beans,  lucerne,  and  nearly  all  leguminous 
vegetables  remove  potash  in  immense  quantities. 
It  is  evident,  that  in  such  cases,  potash  is  the  ma- 
terial which  the  land  most  requires  to  produce  a 
new  crop.  To  buy  potash,  and  add  it  to  the  soil, 
would  be  expensive  ;  true,  it  may  be  procured  in 
combination  with  other  substances  in  various  fer- 
tilizers, but  there  is  a  much  simpler  source  for  it, 
and  that  source  is  the  ash  heap,  which  otherwise 
the  soap  man  purchases. 

Professor  Storer,  whose  recent  paper  on  the  fer- 
tilizing properties  of  wood  ashes,  we  find  in  the 
Bulleiin  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  gives  the  latest 
information  on  the  value  of  this  most  useful  mate- 
rial. He  says  that  the  analysis  of  thirteen  samples 
of  house  ashes,  shows  a  range  of  from  6  to  10.8 
per  cent,  of  potash,  and  from  0.4  to  4.6  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  lowest  percentages  of 
potash,  6  to  6.5,  were  from  ashes  of  a  mixture  of 
maple,  oak  and  white  pine  wood,  collected  by  a 


soap  boiler  in  a  country  village.  The  highest  per- 
centages, 10  to  10.8,  were  in  ashes  of  mixed  beech, 
birch  and  maple  in  one  case,  and  those  of  pitch 
pine  in  the  other.  Eight  of  the  samples  ranged, 
as  to  potash,  from  7.4  to  9.5,  the  average  of  them, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  the  thirteen  samples,  being 
about  8^  per  cent.  This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  the  proportion  of  the  chemist's  potash  or  oxide 
of  potassium,  and  corresponds  to  about  lO^  per 
cent,  of  the  potash  of  commerce,  which  is  an  im- 
pure carbonate  and  hydrate  of  potassium.  The 
average  of  phosphoric  acid  in  dry  commercial 
wood  ashes,  whether  unleached  or  leached,  is 
about  two  per  cent.,  a  much  less  quantity  than 
would  be  inferred  from  the  composition  of  the 
'pure  ash"  of  many  woods. 

This  phosphoric  acid  is  also  a  valuable  fertili- 
zing material  in  the  majority  of  soils.  The  balance 
of  the  elements  contained  in  the  ash,  namely,  sili- 
ca, alumina,  iron  and  manganese  oxide,  lime,  soda, 
etc.,  are  of  no  or  little  account,  so  that,  on  what 
the  potash,  first,  and  phosphoric  acid,  second,  con- 
tained, mainly  depends  the  value  of  wood  ashes 
as  a  fertilizer.  The  material  is,  besides,  a  useful 
dressing  for  the  ground  about  orchard  trees,  as  it 
not  only  improves  the  soil,  but  prevents  in  consid- 
erable degree  the  inroads  of  insects  in  the  roots 
and  bark. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  show  that  there  is  not 
merely  a  loss  to  the  land  eff"ected,  but  that  a  di- 
rect expenditure  of  money  is  the  result  of  using 
ashes  in  a  manner  otherwise  than  we  have  pointed 
out.  In  order  to  thrive,  the  farmer  must  keep  his 
land  in  producing  condition,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  to  soils  which  require  potash,  pot- 
ash must  be  returned.  Potash  is  worth  about  six 
cents  a  pound,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  sold  in  the 
New  York  markets  for  about  12J  cents  for  the 
quantity.  A  barrel  of  wood  ashes  is  bought  by  the 
soap  maker  for  say  twenty-two  cents,  and  it  weighs 
125  pounds.  These  ashes  contain  on  an  average, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  8  per  cent,  or  10  pounds 
of  potash,  and  besides,  include  two  per  cent,  or 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  prices,  the  total  value,  of 
these  substances  is  91  cents,  and  therefore  a  barrel 
of  ashes  is  intrinsically  worth  as  a  fertilizer  nearly 
five  times  the  amount  for  which  it  can  be  sold  to 
the  soap  manufacturer. 

"Ashes,"  says  the  Rural  Neio  Yorker,  "contain 
essential  components  of  all  crops.  They  should 
not  be  mixed  with  compost  (there  is  no  gain  in  so 
mixing  them)  but  applied  broadcast  directly  to  the 
soil,  whether  it  is  grass  or  arable  land.  We  never 
knew  a  farmer  who  could  get  more  ashes  than  it 
was  profitable  to  apply  to  his  land.    One  hundred 
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bushels  per  acre  is  not  too  much  to  apply  to  old 
cultivated  lands.  Especially  are  ashes  excellent 
for  orchards.  They  should  not  be  heaped  right 
about  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  but  spread  over  the 
roots,  which  extend  as  far  from  the  bodies  of  the 
trees  as  the  branches  do.  Ashes  are  especially 
valuable  as  top  dressing  on  old  grass  lands,  or  on 
crops  with  grain.  For  root  crops,  they  are  equally 
important ;  indeed,  as  we  say  above,  there  is  no 
crop  grown,  and  no  land  cultivated,  that  is  not 
benefited,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  leached  or  unleached  ashes,  the  latter 
being  the  more  valuable." 

Most  farmers  still  sell  wood  in  the  cities  and 
villages ;  and  rather  than  go  home  empty,  they 
should  carry  back  ashes  and  other  fertilizers  to  re- 
place the  potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  that 
have  been  carried  off  in  the  crops  and  animals 
sold.  Ashes  show  immediate  effect  from  their  ap- 
plication, and  at  the  same  time  last  long  in  the 
soil. — Scieniijic  Aynerican. 

Sewage. — Why  cannot  Baltimore  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Paris  in  utilizing  the  sewage  ? 

The  utilization  of  the  sewage  of  Paris  on  the 
plains  of  Gennevilliers,  containing  an  area  of  800 
acres  of  light  sandy  soil,  is  now  being  practically 
carried  out.  A  large  sewer  is  now  being  construc- 
ted to  carry  away  the  sewage  from  the  main  sewer 
at  Clichy-sur-Seine.  The  new  sewer  will  be  of  5 
feet  6  inches  internal  diameter,  and  about  4,150 
yards  in  length  ;  and  when  completed,  half  the  sew- 
age of  Paris  will  be  utilized. 

Illness  of  the  President  of  the  Maryland 
Editorial  Association. — We  are  pained  to  learn 
of  the  continued  illness,  from  typhoid  fever,  of  our 
esteemed  friend,  Hon.  G.  W.  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
Marlborough  Gazette,  now  entering  on  its  fortieth 
year.  We  earnestly  hope  he  will  be  soon  restored 
and  enabled  to  do  his  duties  as  President  of  the 
Association,  which  office  he  has  held  for  years, 
winning  by  his  humor  and  kindly  feelings,  golden 
opinions  from  his  brother  editors  and  the  public 
wherever  the  Association  visited. 

Average  Feed  of  Cows. — At  a  meeting  in  Mas- 
sachusetts some  time  since,  a  Mr.  Wetherell  stated 
that  cows  upon  an  average  need  forty-five  pounds 
of  hay  per  day  or  its  equivalent  while  giving  milk. 
That  large  -cows  produce  more  milk  for  the  amount 
of  feed  given  than  small  ones.  That  scrub  cows 
will  give  annually  1,400  quarts  of  milk,  while  the 
Holstein  and  some  other  breeds  will  produce  4,- 
000.  AH  cows  should  be  kept  clean,  as  well  as 
their  surroundings.  In  producing^winter  milk, 
Qows  without  grain  will  do  nothing. 


ASHES  AND  IRON  FOR  FLOWERS. 

The  observation  of  practical  and  experimental  . 
gardeners  seems  to  confirm  the  fact  that,  to  pro- 
cure brilliant  colors  in  flowers,  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  soil  with  an  abundance  of  ferruginous 
constituents  and  silica.  The  latter  supplies  a  ma- 
terial (says  S.  E.  Todd,  in  one  of  our  foreign  ex- 
changes)  which  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  that  brilliancy  of  the  petals  and  the  dark 
green  luster  of  the  leaves.  Then,  if  potash  be  ad- 
ded, or  the  ground  be  dressed  round  about  the 
growing  flowers  with  unleached  wood  ashes,  an  in- 
creased brilliancy  will  appear  in  every  petal  and 
leaf. 

Any  person  who  cultivates  only  a  few  flowers  in 
pots,  or  between  grassy  lawns,  or  on  spacious  par- 
terres, may  readily  satisfy  himself  of  the  exceed- 
ingly useful  part  the  foregoing  materials  play  in 
the  production  of  beautiful  flowers.  Even  white 
flowers,  or  roses  that  have  petals  nearly  white,  will 
be  greatly  improved  in  brilliancy  by  providing  iron 
sand,  and  unleached  ashes  for  the  roots  of  growing 
plants.  Ferruginous  material  may  be  applied  to 
the  soil  where  flowers  are  growing,  or  where  they 
are  to  grow,  by  procui-ing  a  supply  of  oxide  of  iron, 
in  the  form  of  the  dark  colored  scales  that  fall  from 
the  heated  bars  of  iron  when  the  metal  is  hammer- 
ed by  the  blacksmiths. 

Iron  turnings  and  iron  filings,  which  ma'-<  be 
obtained  for  a  trifle  at  most  machine  shops,  should 
be  worked  into  the  soil  near  flowers  ;  and  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  minute  frag- 
ments will  have  been  dissolved,  thus  furnishing  the 
choicest  material  for  painting  the  gayest  colors  of 
the  flower  garden.  When  there  is  an  excess  of 
vegetable  mold  in  a  flower  bed,  and  a  deficiency 
of  silica  or  sand,  the  flowers  will  never  be  so  rich 
in  color,  nor  so  brilliant,  as  they  would  be  were  a 
liberal  dressing  of  sand,  or  sandy  loam,  worked 
down  into  the  bed,  where  the  growing  roots  could 
reach  it.  If  wood  ashes  can  be  obtained  readily, 
let  a  dressing  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  be  raked  in. 

A  dressing  of  quicklime  will  be  found  excellent 
for  flowers  of  every  description.  It  is  also  of  emi- 
nent importance  to  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
where  flowers  are  growing,  in  order  to  have  mature, 
plump,  ripe  seed.  Let  the  foregoing  materials  be 
spread  around  the  flowers,  and  raked  in  at  any  con- 
venient period  of  the  year.  When  soil  is  prepared 
for  flowers  in  pots]  let  some  sand,  some  oxide  of  iron, 
ahd  ashes  be  mingled  thoroughly  with  the  Jeaf 
mold. — Scientific  American, 
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ritOriTS  OF  SHEEP. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Practical  Fanner,  resi- 
ding within  twenty- five  miles  of  Philadelphia, 
states  that  one  of  his  most  certain  and  reliable 
sources  of  profits  from  year  to  year  is  keeping  sheep. 
When  I  first  began  farming,  twenty  years  ago,  he 
writes,  I  depended  entirely  on  Southdowns.  They 
have  always  proved  with  me  prolific  breeders,  cap- 
ital nurses,  hardy  and  good  feeders,  and  my  South- 
down mutton  ranks  in  the  market  with  "gilt-edge" 
butter.  I  inform  myi-egular  customers  when  I  am 
going  to  have  a  fine  leg  or  loin  of  pure  Southdown, 
and  they  go  off  fast  at  three  to  five  cents  above  the 
market  price.  In  fact.  Southdown  mutton  is  the 
best  mutton  in  the  world. 

If  quality  of  meat  was  the  only  desideratum  I 
would  make  no  change,  but  as  coai-ser  wools  now 
bring  the  highest  price,  and  as  perhaps,  I  gain  a 
little  in  weight,  (of  which  I  am  not  altogether  cer- 
tain, but  at  least  do  not  lose  any,)  I  have  made  one 
cross  on  my  flock  of  lOO  ewes  with  the  Cotswold. 
The  best  ixsults  and  the  finest  carcass  have  result- 
ed where  the  Southdown  buck  was  used  on  the 
Cotswold  ewe.  I  do  not  want  any  finer  sheep  than 
this  makes,  and  I  try  to  keep  them  from  my  pur- 
poses one-half  Southdown  and  one-half  Cotswold. 
What  lambs  I  have  to  spare  are  all  sold  in  advance  to 
your  butchers  about  eight  dollars  per  head.  I  raise 
roots,  which  I  consider  indispensable  in  the  sheep 
business,  and  with  good  shelter  and  good  manage- 
tnend,  I  have  the  lambs  in  the  market  in  March  and 
April,  I  consider  the  roots  make  a  good  substi- 
in  the  ewes,  keeps  them  in  good  heart  and  with  fine 
tute  for  early  pasture.  It  promotes  the  flow  of  milk 
appetites.  I  have  always  followed  the  advice  in 
your  paper,  to  keep  all  my  animals  healthy  and 
thriving.  If  they  once  go  down  or  become  stunted, 
much  of  one's  feed  is  thrown  away.  Two-thirds 
of  my  ewes  usually  have  twins.  With  lambs  at 
eight  dollars  to  nine  dollars  each  and  wool  at  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  your  readers  can  figure  up  my 
profits  on  100  ewes. 

I  will  close  with  one  remark  :  that  without  a  root 
crop  of  about  i,ooo  bushels,  I  would  not  keep 
sheep.  Not  that  these  are  all  fed  to  the  sheep,  as 
cows  and  horses  all  are  benefited  by  them,  but  for 
sheep  they  are  indispensable. 

Remedy  for  Moles. — A  Louisiana  man,  in  the 
Practical  Farmer  says : 

We;  were  troubled  a  few  years  since  with  the 
moles.  We  got  some  Palrna  chrisli  or  Castor  bean 
seed,  and  planted  them  about  where  the  moles 
were  most  troublesome,  They  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. 


To  Make  Simple  Colors. 

Our  young  folks  may  make  instructive,  and  at 
same  time  amusing  chemical  experiments,  and  with 
little  or  no  expense.  Let  them  take  a  few  leaves 
of  red  cabbage,  cut  into  small  bits  ;  put  them  in  a 
basin  and  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  -^ater  on  them  ; 
let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  pour  off  the  liquor  into  a 
decanter.  It  will  be  of  a  fine  blue  color.  Then 
take  three  wine-glasses  ;  into  one  put  six  drops  of 
solution  of  soda  ;  into  a  second,  the  same  quantity 
of  alum  ;  and  let  the  third  glass  remain  empty, — 
The  glasses  may  be  prepared  before  hand,  and  the 
few  drops  of  the  colorless  liquids  which  have  been 
put  in  them  will  not  be  noticed  but  produce  a 
pleasant  surprise.  Fill  up  the  glasses  from  the  de- 
canter, and  the  liquid  poured  into  the  glass  con- 
taining the  acid  will  quickly  become  a  beautiful 
red,  that  in  the  glass  containing  the  soda  will  be  a 
fine  green,  that  poured  into  the  empty  one  will  re- 
main unchanged.  By  adding  a  little  vinegar  to  the 
green  it  will  change  to  red.  Besides  amusement, 
these  experiments  teach  lessons  of  utility. 

D.  s,  c. 

Virtues  of  the  Pumpkin. — At  a  meeting  of 
Farmers'  Club,  a  correspondent  wrote  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  pumpkin,  giving  the  following  instance 
of  its  value  for  inflammatory  rheumatism  :  A  wo- 
men's arm  was  swelled  to  an  enormous  size  and 
painfully  inflammed.  A  poultice  was  made  of  stew- 
ed  pumpkins  which  was  renewed  every  fifteen 
minutes,  and  in  a  short  time  produced  a  perfect 
cure.  The  fever  drawn  out  by  the  poultices  made 
them  exti-emely  offensive,  as  they  were  taken  off. 
I  knew  a  man  cured  of  severe  inflammation  of  the 
bowls  by  the  same  kind  of  application. 

CATALOGUES  IlECEIYED. 

From  Peter  Henderson  A  Co.,  85  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York,  their  Conibiued  Wholesale  List  of  Vege- 
tables, Plants  and  Seeds,  Flowering  Plants,  <tc. 

From  A.  Hauce  &  Son,  their  Abridged  Price  List, 
No.  2.  for  1875,  of  Bedding,  Basket,  and  Vegetable 
Plants. 

From  Vilmorln-Andrieu  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Price 
List  of  Dutch  Flower  Koots. 

New  Publications  Received. 

Croquet:  Its  Piinciplesand Ridat,  hy  Prof.  A.  Rover. 
American  News  Co.  New  York— price  only  10  cts.— 
This  little  work  has  become  the  standard  book  on 
this  innocent  amuscuieut,  and  we  are  sure  we  are 
enhancing  the  pleasure  of  our  young  renders  and 
serving  their  interest  by  calling  their  attention  to 
this  little  book. 

Pkacticat^  Hints  on  tub  Selection  and  Use  of 
THK  MiCKoscorE.— Ijitcnded  for  beginners.  By  John 
Thin,  editor  of  The  Technologist.  1  vol.,  12  mo.,  fully 
illustrated.  I'rice  7:>  cents.  New  York :  Industrial 
Publication  Company,  176  Broadway. 

The  value  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  pleasant 
recreation,  as  Avell  as  an  instrument  of  scientific  re- 
search, is  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  enlarge  upon  it. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


BALTIMQBE  MABKETS-JUNE  26. 

Prepared  for  the  "Maryland  Farmer"  by  GlLiLMORE 
CO.,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
159  W.  Pratt  St. 
[Vnless  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.} 
ASHES.— Pots  $6.75 
BEESWAX.— 31  @32  cts. 
BROOM  CORN.— 7@12  cts. 

COFFEE.— Firm.  Prices  range  from  17@20  cts.  for  or- 
dinary to  choicB,  gold  duty  paid. 

COTTON.— Market  firm— Ordinary,  13^  cts  ;  Good  Ordi- 
nary 14  cts;  Low  Middling,  14^  cts;  AliUdling,  15>^  cts.; 
Good  Middling,  153^  cts ;  Middling  Fair,  16  cts. 
EGGS.— Fresh  lots— Md.  and  Pa.,  23  @  24  cts. 

FERTILIZERS.— No  change  to  note.    We  quote: 

Peruvian  Guano...  $66  V  ton  ol  -2000  8)3 

Turner's  Excelsior   55  V  ton  " 

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   45  *  ton  " 

E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   55  V  ton  " 

Rasin&Co.,.SoIuble  Sea  Island  Guano  50  *  ton  " 
Rasin&  Co.,  Ground  Bone  and  Meat..  "  " 
Rasiu  &  Co.,  Ammonia,  Potash  and 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime   "  " 

Flour  of  Bone   60  V  ton  " 

John  Bullock  &  Sons  Pure  G'd  Bone..  45  ¥  ton  " 

Whitman's  phosphate  50  V  ton  " 

Bone  Dust  45  V  ton  «' 

Dissolved  Bones  60  V  ton  «♦ 

Missouri  Bone  Meal....  ,  47  *  ton  *' 

New  Jersey  Ground  Bone   40  V  ton  " 

Moro  Phillips'  Super-Phosphate  Lime  50  ¥  ton      '  ♦ 

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano  30  ¥  ton  « 

"A"        do.        do    30  V  toE  " 

Plaster  $1.75  ¥  bbl. 

FRUITS  DRIED.— Cherries,  20@21  cents;  Blackberries, 
8K@0  cts;  Whortleberries,  14  cts;  Raspberries,  25@26  cts; 
Peaches,  peeled,  bright,  20@22  cts;  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
halves,  9^10  cts;  Peaches,  unpeeled,  quarters,  8^9 
cts.;  Apples,  sliced,  bright,  9  @  10  cts;  Apples,  quarters, 
bright,  7>i@8  cts. 

FLOUR.— Market  Active— Super  $4.70@5.00;  Extra  5  25 
@5.75 ;  Western  Family  6.U0^7.U0  ;  Choice  lamily,  $6.25® 
$0.50. 

GRAIN— PF%ea«— Dull,  fair  to  choice,  white,  1.30@140; 
fair  to  choice,  red  1.2Ucg^l.35.  Co/ »— Southern,  white 
85(g89— Yellow  do  84;£^e8— Western  mixed  8U@85  cts. 
Oais— 73:179  cts. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Timothy  Hay,  dull  at  $22@$25 
per  ton ;  Rye  Straw  $13@f  15  ;  Oat  Straw  $lO^$ll :  Wheal 
Straw  $9.00(c^fl0.00. 

HIDES.— Dull— Green  9@10  cts. ;  Dry  salted  11@12  cts. ; 
Dry  Flint  13@14  cents. 

PROVISIONS.— Bacon  Shoulders,  9X@10  cts.;  Clear  Rib 
Sides,  13@13X  cts.;  S.  C.  Hams,  15@lbcts. 

POTATOES. -Early  Rose  2.75@$3.00  per  Barrel. 

RICE.— Carolina  and  Louisiana,  T%@8^  cts. 

SALT.— Ground  Alum  $1.15@1.30;  Fine  $2  10@2.20  per 
sack  ;  Turks  Island  35(g40  cts.  per  bushel. 

WHISKEY.— $1.20  per  gallon. 


BBLMOKT  STOCK  FARM. 

Bred  and  for  sale,  thoroughbred  horse  stock, 
and  from  imported  Percheron  Forman  horses  and 
mares,  the  Black  Hawk  Morgan  stock,  and  all  their 
crosses,  and  have  all  ages,  among  them,  a  pair  of 
full  brothers,  four  and  five  years  old,  thoroughbred, 
and  Morgan,  and  a  pair  of  mares  by  a  thorough- 
bred, and  out  of  Black  Hawk  dams  and  would 
make  good  pairs.  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  ages 
aud  sexes,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  where  tried 
in  fair  grass  regions.  Also  Chester  White  and 
Berkshire  swine.  All  breeding  should  at  least  be 
from  pure  bred  sires  and  can  be  economically  done, 
if  need  be,  by  Clubs  and  Grangers,  and  will  do 
all  I  can  to  forward  these  ends. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN,  near  Charlottesville  Va. 

july-it  July  1st,  1875. 


For  Business  pursuits  or  Government  positions, 
secured  at  Washington  Business  College,  loca- 
ted at  the  National  Capital,  now  the  most  interest- 
ing and  attractive  city  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
least  expensive  for  students.  Business  course  $5.0. 
Board  $18  to  $25  per  month.  Time  required  to 
complete  course  six  to  eight  months.  For  circu- 
lars, address  H.  C.  SPENCER,  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

juiy-iy  

CANCER, 

Cured  by  I>r.  BOl^D'S  Discovery. 

Remedies,  with  full  directions,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Send  for  pamphlets  and  particulars.  Address 

H.  T.  BOND,  M.-  D.,  Penna,  Cancer  Institute, 

3208  Chestnut  Slreet.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  aply 

Important  Short-horn  Sales 

In  Central  Kentnclcy. 

B.  F.  Vanmeter,  Winchester,  Ky.,  will  sell  his 
entire  herd,  40  head.  Rose  of  Sharons  and  Red 
Roses,  July  21,  1875. 

Kinnaird  &  Cunningham,  Chilesburg,  Ky.,  75 
head,  descendants  of  Imp.  Duchess  of  Wicken, 
Imp.  Pride  of  the  West,  Louans,  Minnas,  Rose  of 
Sharons,  Mazurkas,  &c.;  July  22d. 

Handy  &  Lowry,  Pine  Grove,  Ky.,  87  head 
Louans,  Loudon  Duchesses,  Mazurkas,  Peris,  Rose 
of  Sharons,  Gems,  Isabellas,  Red  Roses,  &c.;  July 
23  d. 

Innis  &  Bui'gess,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Rose  of  Sha- 
rons, Carnations,  Rubys,  Adelaides,  Young  Marys, 
Moss  Roses,  &c.;  July  27th. 

Offut,  Muir  &  Offutt,  Paris,  Ky.,  50  head  Prin- 
cesses, Miss  Wileys,  Goodnesses,  Craggs,  Roan 
Duchesses,  &c.;  July  28th. 

James  Sudduth,  Newtown,  Ky.,  White  Roses, 
Amelias,  lanthas,  Arabellas,  Panzys,  Josephines, 
Moss  Roses,  &c.;  July  29th. 

There  are  many  plums  in  the  above  offerings, 
some  splendid  specimens  of  high  type,  and  it  be- 
hooves the  Short-horn  world  to  crowd  around  the 
sale  rings. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application.      '  july-it 

Cor.  Tenth  and  E  Streets,  ISTortliwest, 
WASHT^^GTON,  D.  C. 

•One  Square  from  Avenue  and  F.  St.  Cars. 

TRANSIENT  BOAED  $2.00  PER  DAY. 

FRANK  MILLIKEN,  Proprietor. 

j^^iy-3t  

i^Sf%JC^P^r  Day  guaranteed  using  our 

2™  A.  Uiear  "'"^  Thrills.  Catalogue  free, 

$100  per  Montn  Paid  to  Good  Agents.  iu6t 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Farmers  who  are  short  of  Hay  can  now  sow 

mimm  grass  \m  millet  seed, 

Which  make  a  Very  Superior  Hay,  also, 

SEED  BUCKWHEAT, 

Sale  hy  C.  B.  ROGJEBS, 
jy-it     No.  133  Market  Street,  Phila. 


The  Emerald  Cook, 

The  largest  and  best  Cooking  Stove  in  the  market. 
Also  rnanufacture  and  sell  the  VIRGINIA,  VIR- 
GIN QUEEN,  WELCOME,  SEA  BIRD,  and  AD- 
VANCE Cook  Stoves,  and  a  beautiful  SIX-HOLE 
RANGE,  with  Warming  Closet— No.  1  Baker  ; 
and  a  large  variety  of  HEATING  STOVES.  Manu- 
facturer and  proprietor  of  the  BEST  FIRE-PLACE 
STOVES  in  the  world— the  "FAME,"  "REGULA- 
TOR" and  "CHAMPION."    Satisfaction  guaran- 


teed. 


FOUNDRY, 
nov.l-yr 


JAS.  ARMSTROIVO, 

60  Light  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md 
Port  Deposite,  Md. 


ST  AB  LI  SHED'  i8x6. 


CHASrSIMON^&'SONS, 

63  NORTH  HOWARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Dealers  In 

FOREIGN  &  DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS, 

would  call  special  attention  to  their  spleudid  stoclt 
of  Di  css  (lOods,  Liuen  Goods,  Embroideries,  I.iiccH, 
and  lIoHicry  ;  the  best  assortment  of  Mourning 
Goods  iu  the  city. 

SAMPLES  SENT  FREE ! 
All  orders  amounting  to  $20.00  or  over,  will  bo 
sent  free  of  freight  charges  by  Express,  but  parlies 
wlioso  orders  are  not  accompanied  by  the  money, 
and  having  their  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.,  must  pay  for 
return  of  tbo  money. 

mar-ly 


WYOMIIVG  SKMI-MOIVTHLY 

LOTTERY 

Legalized  by  the  Legislature.  Draws  on  Ihc  15th  & 
3«tli  of  each  month.  Tickets  $1  each,  O  for  $5.  1 
chance  in  3.  $200  000  in  cash  prizes.  Capital  Prize 
$50,000.  Agents  wanted.  I'articulars 

Address  J.  M.  PATTEE,  Laramie  City,  Wyoming. 
]uly-3t   


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE, 

1332  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BREEDER  OP 

Brown  Leghorns, 

Winners  of  all  the  first  and  special  prizes  at  I'hila- 
delphia.  Solid  White  Ear-lobes  and  nnsurpassed.— 
Eggs  p.  per  doz.  Send  lor  circulars  and  prices  ot 
Fancy  Pigeons, 
"The  Pigeon  Loft:  how  to  fnrmsh  and  manage 
t."  A  new  illustrated  book  of  pigeons— only  50  cts.. 
postpaid.   Read  it!   Read  it!  m; 


lytf 


THE 


AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  GAZETTE: 

A  New  Monthly,  to  commence  May  I5th,  1875. 

To  he  Edited  by  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  and  W.  H. 
MERRY,  assisted  by  some  of  the  leading  breeders 
of  the  United  States  and  England. 
HANDSOMELY^  ILLUSTRATED. 
It  will  treat  on  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Rabbits, 
Birds,  and  minor  pets,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
farmer,  breeder,  fancier,  and  every  one  who  has  any 
love  for  the  live  beauties  of  nature. 

4®=-Price  One  Dollar  per  year— postage  paid. 
Specimen  copies  Ten  Cents. 
Advertising  Rates :— Single  insertion,  15  cents  per 
line— 12  mouths,  10  cents,  per  line.  Heavy  discounts 
to  large  advertisers.  Address 

AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  GAZETTE, 
myx  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

pXtents 

OBTAINED,  BEST  and  CHEAPEST,  BY 

LOUIS  BAGaER  &  CO. 
Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 
Address  all  letters  to  P.  0.  Box  444. 


IMPORTANT  TO  DAIRYMEN! 

Dutrow's  Patent  Butter  Print. 

A  New,  Valuable,  Serviceable  Trint — will  last  a 
lifetime — is  never  out  of  order.     You  can  have 
any  design  you  please  on  the  Print. 
For  sale  by  the  manufacturer, 

jOS.  M.  SUDSBURG. 
39  N.  Liberty  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
And  by  the  patentee.  D.  E.  DUTROW, 

m3t      Cor.  loth  and  C  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POMONA  NURSERY. 
TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

100  Acres  in  Small  Fruits. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  Pages)  tellirg 
what  and  how  to  Plant,  with  36  years  experience, 
send  10  cents — Price  List  Free, 
noly  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnatninson^N  J_ 

BHOT^Uy8rRIFLESrPlWOLSij.BEyOL 

Of  MIT  and  eTsry  kind.  S«nd  stamp  for  Uj^V^^^^^I 

CaUlogne.  Address  iJreat  Western  iJun 
iuidjB©TolT©r  Works,  Fittsburjih,  Pa.  ^ 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER.. 


W.  S.  TAYLOR, 

The  Elms  Stock  Farm, 

(P.  0.  Box,  No.  509.) 

BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

Perch eron  Horses, 
Jersey  Cattle, 

Berkshires,  &c. 

y\n-\y. 


FLOWER  POTS, 

STONE, 

AND 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  EACH. 

M.  FERINE  &  SONS,  Manufacturers, 

•711  and  713  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET. 
Send  for  Price  List.  febly 


ALMACE'S 

r»  ^  r»  E 


I  ^    OF  HIS  SERMONS  WEEK 


H 

O 
11 
It 

I 

T 
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The  Editor  of  a  prominent  Christian  journal 
in  the  "West  says:  "I  pronounce  The  Chris- 
tian AT  WoKK  the  best  religious  weekly  in  the 
world,  my  own  paper  not  excepted." 

To  each  subscriber  is  presented  a  novel,  uni- 
que, and  beautiful  premium,  a 

Portfolio  of  G-ems, 

BY  A.  HENDSCHEL 
Twelve  charming  sketches  for  the  parlor  table, 
in  an  Illuminated  Portfolio,  8)i  x10>^  inches. 
Subscription  price,  including  postage  on  the 
Portfolio,  and  also  on  the  paper,  as  required 
by  the  new  postal  law  after  January  1st,  1875 
$325.  No  frames,  no  mountings,  no  extras  of  any 
kind. 

A  CHOICE  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Subscribers  who  may  prefer  our  splendid 
Chromo,  after  Landseer's  great  animal  paint 
ing,  "  Thb  Twin  Lambs,"  size  22x28  inches, 
can  have  it  ("unmounted)  at  the  same  price — 
Without  Premium  $3. 


IV      at  WOIiK. 

Agents  wanted.    Liberal  conimigsioas. 

Exclusive  territory  guaranteed.  Samples  and  circulars 
sent  on  application  to 

HORATIO  C.  KING,  Publisher, 


nov-tf 


Box  5105,  New  Yorfe. 


SEND  25c.  to  G.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York,  for 
Book  (97th  edition)  containing  lists  of  2000  news- 
papers, and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising.  fe-Ly 

For  the  owner  who  has  no  further  use  for  them,  I 
will  sell  at  low  prices,  Two  Superior  Herd  Book 
Ayrshire  Bulxs,  one  is  seven  years  old  and  one  two 
years  old.  They  are  from  the  celebrated  Birnie  herd 
of  New  England,  from  imported  Stock. 

W.  W.  W.  BOWIE, 

145  West  Pratt  St. 


J.  LATHAM  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Chromos  &  Engravings, 

Singly  or  by  the  One  Hundred  Thousand. 

292  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 

Special  Rates  will  be  made  with  publishers  desir- 
inpr  chromos  in  quantity.  jan-tf. 

HOLY  TRINITY  SCHOOL, 

FOR  YOUI^'G  I.AI>IES, 

Churchville,  Harford  County,  Md. 

Rev.  EDWARD  A.  COLBURN,  A.  M.,  Rector. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  locations  in  the 
State.    Terms — $250  for  Ten  Months.  mr6t 


THE  ONLY  RECOGNIZED  STANDARDS  in  CANE 
MACHINERY'  are  the 

Cook    XlvaporatoF  ""'""^ 
Victor  Cane  Mill. 

21.000  COOK  EVAPORATORS  are  in  use,  and 
2I5OOO  VICTOR  CANE  MILLS ;  all  warranted. 
They  have  taken  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  IIT  STATE  PAIRS. 

All  attempts,  thus  far,  to  equal  these  unrivaled 
machines  by  other  contrivances  have  signaHy 
failed  011  trial.   Planters  can't  afford  to  risk  crops 
of  Cane  on  light,  weak,  unhnished  Mills  that  b7-eak 
or  choke,  or,  on  common  pans  or  kettles,  that  do 
second-class  worfc  and  only  half  enough  at  that. 
The  Sorgo  Haud-Book  and  Price-List  sent  free. 
BL.YMYER    MANUFACT  URIJVG  CO. 
664  to  669  West  Eighth  St ,  CIXCINXATI,  O. 
Manufacturers  of  Cane  Machinery,  Steam  Engines, 
Sliaker  Tiiresher,  Wood-sawing  Machines.  Corn  and 
Cob  Crushers,  Farm,  School,  and  Church  Bells.  je-2t 


Gale's  Hay,  Siraw  and  Ml  Cuttefs, 

FOR  HAND  OR  POWER, 
ARE  THE  BEST  IN  AMERICA, 


jan-5t 


WILL  last  a  Lifetime. 

$9  size  Cuts  from  20  to 
50  bushels  per  hour. 

THEY  ARE  SEMT  ON 
TRIAL. 

Don't  keep  them  if  you 
^.on't  like  them. 

CIRCULARS  FREE. 
J.  KINSOL-VI.VG, 

Washington,  B.  C, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Manufacturing  Chemist, 

Manufacturer  of  ACIDS,  CHEMICALS  &  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS, 

Mora  Phillip's  Genuioe  Impraved  Supef  Phosphate, 

THE  BEST  WHEAT,  CORN,  OATS  AND  COTTON  PRODUCER  in  the  MARKET. 
Price  $48  Per  Ton — 2000  Founds.     Discount  to  Dealers. 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  FOR  TRUCKERS  WE  KNOW  OF. 
Price  $48  Per  Ton  58,000  Pounds.  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS. 

SElS^rLjOLlNTja.  C3rXJjf\.lNrO. 

A  NATURAL  ORGANIC  DEPOSIT,  Containing  Valuable  Fertilizing  Properties. 
Price  $25  Per  Ton.        Discount  to  Dealers. 

f  110  S.  DELAWARE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots  :  \ 

1 95  SOUTH  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country.   Information  furnished  on  application. 

ap-ly  Sole  Preprietor  and  Manufacturer 


POPPLEllT'S 

SiiicATED  Phosphate  of  Jie. 

COMPOSED  OP  VEGETABLE  SILICA,  DISSOLVED  BONE  AND 
POTASH  SALTS,  which,  when  compared,  is  truly  STABLE 
MANURE  IN  A  CONCENTRATED  FORM. 

Price  $50  Per  Ton  in  Bags.    Discount  to  Dealers. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
P@R  Veti  BiSirRUKSTIIQM  @P  TMl  POTAT©  BUI®  km  e@TT@!S(l  W@R(i. 

G.  &  N.  POPPLEIN,  JR.,  BALTIMORE, 

illii©— Si  Bmitwer  it.  Paattry— iO  M#f II  it« 

jn6t 


THE  MARYLANB  FARMER. 


IMPROVED  COTSWOLD 


floMBING    ^OOL  §H 


I  offer  for  sale  P^lre  Bred  RAMS  and  EWES  of  this 
Stiperior  Stock. 

At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  "  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Mary- 
land," MY  SHEEP  were  awarded  EVERY  PREMIUM  contended  for. 
My  recently  imported  ram,  "Duke  of  Grloucester,"  is  an  animal  of  great 
size  and  beauty,  defying  competition  in  this  country.  Address 

met  C^Txeenstown,  J^fax-yland., 


FARMERS  AND  DEALERS' 

PURE  FINE 

GROUND  BONE, 

PURE  BONE  FLOUR, 
Pure  Dissol'^ed  Bozi@  Ash, 

PURE  DISSOLVED  RAW  BONE, 

66°  OIL  VITRIOL, 

GERMAN  POTASH  SALTS. 

PURE  CHEMICALS  for  making  Super-Phosphate,  at  the  lowest  mar' 

ket  price.    Call  at 

R.  J.  BAKER  &  CO.'S, 

mtf  36  and  38  South  Charles  Street 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMUTI 


THRESHING  MACHINE 

I  ^HARDER'S,^   If  I  PREMIUM 

Railway  Horse  Power,  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  the 
-vf^^Best  Ever  Made,"  awarded  the  0 

TWO^  GEAND  GOLD  MEDALS, 

%  At  the  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y,  ^-^  ^ 

For  "  Sl(nM  and  easy  movement  of  Jwrses,  15  rods  less 
than  1)4  miles  per  hour,  Mechanical,  Construction  of  the 
very  best  kind,  tJuyivugh  and  conscientious  workmanship 
and  material  in  everyplace,  'nothing  slighted,  excellent 
work,  (fee,"  as  shown  by  Official  Report  of  Judges. 
Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood  Saws,  Seed 
Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Market.  Cata- 
logue with  price,  full  Information,  and  Judges  Report 
of  Auburn  Trial,  sent  free.  Address  :  ^ 
i   MINARD  HARDER,  Coblesldll,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ap-4t 


IFOXJTZ'S 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDERS, 


Will  cure  or  prevent  Disease. 


Established  1868—^  circulation  of  50,000  reached  in 
1872-3.  Greatly  enlarged  and  improved  !  Universally 
acknowledged  the  largest,  cheapest,  finest,  and  the  best 
pictorial  paper  of  its  class  in  the  world  ! 

DO  NOT  WAIT! 

BUT  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  A  YEAR  ON  TRIAL  AND 
RECEIVE  A 

Great  Pictorial 

Library,  for  $1.25. 

In  order  to  increase  the  Circulation  of  the  Illustrated 
Record,  and  to  introduce  if  every-where,  the  publishers 
will  send  it  a  year  on  Trial,  TO  YOU,  READER,  if  you 
are  not  a  subscriber  already,  including  the  choice  of  one  of 
FOUR  PREMIUM  CHROMOS,  or  TWO  LARGE  ENGRAV- 
INGS, or  a  PREMIUM  OF  THIRTY  ARTICLES— FREK 
—all  for  $1.!J5— far  less  than  value,  as  all  who  receive  pa- 
pers and  premiums  readily  admit. 

Subscribe  NO  W  before  this  GREAT  OFFER  FOR  IN- 
TRODUCTION \s  withdrawn. 

The  Illustrated  Record  is  a  mammoth  beautifully  Il- 
lustrated Repository  of  Literature,  Fashions,  Household 
Etiquette,  Polite  Education,  Travel,  Stories,  Adventures, 
&c.,  &c.  Ably  edited— ^ecps  up  wilh  the  progress  of  Science, 
Art,  and  Discovery,  and  is  a  mammoth  encyclopoedia  of 
American  and  Foreign  Literature,  of  which  it  publishes 
the  Best,  the  "  Cream,'''  Richly  and  Profusely  Illustrated. 
It  is  universally  admitted  the  LARGEST  and  CHEAPEST 
FIRST-CLASS  PICTORIAL  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD  I 
Postage  paid  by  the  publishers. 

Save  Money  by  subscribing  while  such  great  induce- 
ments are  being  offered,  and 

Make  Money  by  showing  papers  and  premiums  to 
others,  and  raising  a  large  club.  Send  $1  for  subscription 
and  35  cents  for  expenses  on  the  premiums  and  by  return 
of  mail  you  will  receive  the  paper  and  prize.  With  these 
to  show  you  can  easily  raise  a  club. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  addressed  to 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD, 

p.  O.  Box  2141.  33  and  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 

TAKE  NOTICE.— ANY  of  the  $4  Magazines  or  papers 
will  be  sent  with  the  Record  for  $3.50  extra,  S3  Maga- 
zines for  $2  50,  and  $2  Magazines  for  $1.75.  Send  ALL 
your  subscriptions  for  all  your  papers,  and  you  will  save 
from  25  cents  to  f  1  on  each,  if  you  take  Tue  Illdstbated 
Record.  jan-6t.  x 


Will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate, 
mailed  free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  price  25 
cents.    A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

Plant  Department 

contains  an  immense  stock  of 
New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants, 
Sets  of  New  Pelargoniums,  New 
Zonale  and  Double  Gerani- 
ums, New  Fuchsias,  New 
Roses,  New  Helitropes, 
Begonias,  Dahlias, 
Gladiolus,  &e. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Beure  d'  Assumption,  Souviner  du  Congress, 
with  a  collection  of  other  new 

PEARS. 

EARLY  BEATRICE,  EARLY  LOUISA,  EARLY 
RIVERS,  with  a  lot  of  other  new 

PEACHES. 

A  large  stock  of 

TBA^R,  A'P^ZB,  TBACM,  TZUMy 
CJIBIfi'niBS,  Sta?idard  and 
ar  f,    G  T  B 

riJVBS,  SMALL 
B^iUITS, 
&c, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  in  great  variety  for 
Parks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c. 

EVERGREENS  of  all  sizes.  All  of  the  finest 
quality  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Vegetable  Seeds 

of  the  finest  quality,  fresh  and  pure,  grown  by  ray- 
self,  or  specially  for  me,  or  my  importation. 

Flower  Seeds. 

Beingextensively  engaged  in  importing  and  grow- 
ing New  and  Rfire  Plants,  consequentlj  my  facili- 
ties for  seed  saving  are  unequalled. 

The  following  Catalogues  with  others,  now  ready, 
mailed  free :  No,  1,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  ot 
Fruit  Trees.  No.  2,  a  Catalogue  of  Garden  Agri- 
cultural, and  Flower  Seeds.  No  6,  a  Catalogue  of 
New,  Rare  and  beautiful  Plants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

janly  Washington,  City,  D.  0. 
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WZZITMAIT'S  ZMFHOVED  C^TTZ.S  FOZIES. 


This  little  implement  has  met  with  great  success  and  the  annual  sale  of  it 
already  amounts  to  thousands,  though  it  has  only  been  introduced  about  two 
years.  It  is  arranged  so  that  two  small  steel  brads  prick  the  animal's  neck  every 
time  he  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  a  fence,  to  bear  downward  on  the  lever, 
causing  him  every  time  to  back  away.  They  are  not  only  an  dbsohtte preventive 
to  fence  jumping,  but  will  in  most  cases  cure  animals  entirely  of  the  habit. — ■ 
They  are  a  perfect  success,  and  we  recommend  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
every  one  having  breechy  stock.       Price,  25. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Baltimore. 


fiRAXT'S  SOUTHERN  PATTERN  CRADLE.  GJIANT'S  TIAL  PATTERN  CRADLK. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,* Baltimore. 
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To  Tobacco  Planters. 


WE  OFFER 

THE  BEST  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER  KNOWN. 


We  make  a  phosphate  specially  adapted  for  the  growth  of  potatoes 
and  tobacco  which  we  brand 


WHITMAH'S 


POTATO  PHOSPHATE. 


and  which  is  made  of  the  most  concentrated  and  highly  approved  in- 
gredients, We  use  as  a  iDase  (1250  lbs.)  of  pure  dissolved  bone  ash 
yielding  43  ^er  cent,  soluble  phosphate^  and  we  claim  there  is  no  substance 
known  which  will  produce  as  high  percentage  as  this  (excepting  the 
phospheric  acid  be  extracted  by  means  too  expensive  to  admit  of  its 
being  used  as  a  fertilizer).  The  balance  is  made  up  entirely  of  dried 
blood  (testing  10  per  ct.  of  Ammonia)  and  potash. 

Potatoes  and  Tobacco  require  the  same  plant  food,  and  the  above 
mixture  has  proven  itself  one  of  the  most  successful  fertilizers  ever 
known  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  these  crops. 


Price  ^^50  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 3  in  new  sacks. 


160  LBS.- 


E.WHITMiNaSONi 

I  Baltimore. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  14,5  &  147  W.  Pratt  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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CROMWELL  &  CONGDON, 

Iffo.  51  Light  Street; 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Every  Description  of 

lemCUlTiU  tllD  KOBTICDITURU  IMPUMUIS. 

Have  always  on  baud  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

FARMING  AND  LABOR  SAYING  MACHINERY. 

GROWERS  AND  [<V1P0RTERS  OF  SEEDS. 


In  our  SEED  DEPARTMENT  will  be  found  a  Large  and  Select  assortment  of 
Raised  by  or  for  us,  and  guaranteed  to  be  FRESH  AND  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Proprietors  of  Patapsco  NitrserieSf 

Situated  one  mile  South  of  Baltimore,  we  are  prepared  to  fill,  at  short  notice,  orders  for 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  VINES,  ROSES,  GREEN  HOUSE  &  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

aply  LIBEBiL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE.        SEND  POE  CATALOGUES. 


FREE  !    FREE  '    FREE  ! 


A  handsomely  illustrated  newspaper,  containing  information  for 
everybody.    Tells  how  and  where  to  secure  a  home  cheap.    Sent  free 

TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

It  contains  the  new  homestead  and  timber  laws,  with  other  in- 
teresting  matter  found  only  in  this  paper. 


mm  wm  m  m  mm. 

It  will  only  cost  you  a  POSTAL  CARD.       New  number  for  April 

just  out. 

Address  Q,  F.  T>AJVXS, 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  R.  R. 
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BAUGH'S  STA1TDAB.X)  MAITTJIISS. 
BAUGH  &  SONS 

High.  Grrade  Manure  for  Toloacco. 

SupcF-Pliospkte  of  lime. 


The  old  established  article  sold 
Pure  Ground  Bones,  Pure  Bone 
"for  making  Super-Phosphates. 


MARK 


under  a  guaranteed  analysis.  Also 
Meal,  and  a  full  line  of  Chemicals 


mar  9t 


B^uaii  &  soisrs. 

No.  103  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


«mPMEB  eniiiUi  wtiis. 


OIL  VITRIOL 


SALT  CAKE,  (Sulph.  Soda), 
KAIMTE,  (Siilph.  Potash), 


URATE  SOM, 
Clilorcaliim,  (lur.  Potash.) 


Manufacturers  and  Manipulators  of  Phosphates, 

On  Orders  and  Formulas  furnished  by  our  Customers. 

WE  OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE  THE  FOLLOWING  GOODS,  ALL  OF  WHICH  ARE  ABSOLUTELY 

FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION  : 

DISSOLVED  GROUND  BONE,  Containing  3  per  ct.  of  Ammonia, 

DISSOLVED  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BONE  ASH, 

DISSOLVED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PHOPHATE. 

SLINGLUFF  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OFFICE, 

155  W.  FAYETTE  ST, 

Jan-ly 


WORKS, 

FOOT  OF  LEADEMALL  ST. 


S.  Sands  Miffs  ^  Co. 


Office  Maryland  Farmer^  Bait. 
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Chromos  for  fl.  The  grandest  chance 
>ever  oflered  agents.  We  will  mail  to 
I  any  address,  post  paid,  12  beautiful  Oil 
Chromos,  size  9x11,  mounted,  on  receipt 
of  $1.  Sell  for  $3  in  an  hour.  Try  a 
Chromo  agency,  it  is  the  best  paying 
agency  out.  Everybody  loves  and  buys 
[pictures.  We  have  work  and  money 
for  all,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
whole  or  spare  time,  daytime  or  even- 
ing, at  home  or  travelling.  Inclose  %\  in  a  letter.— 
Chromos  by  return  mail.  They  sell  at  sight, 

TT7  A  1VTnn  T7^T~\  Agents  for  the  best  sell- 
VV  A    \    I    r1 .  I  7  iiig  packages  in 

»  »  ^  J_  3^^^  the  world.   It  contains 

15  sheets  paper,  15  envelopes,  pen,  penholder,  pencil, 
patent  yard  measure,  package  of  perfumery  and  a 
piece  of  jewelry.  Single  package  with  elegant  prize, 
post  paid,  25  cents. 

Selling  Imitation  Gold  Watch,  in  the 
market.  This  is  a  Pure  Coin  Silver  Hunt- 
ing Cased  Watch;  English  rolled  Gold 
plate ;  sunk  Second  Dial ;  Full  Jewelled ;  Expansion 
Balance;  Nickel  Movements;  beautifully  engraved 
Cases ;  and  is  equal  in  appearance  to  a  Gold  Watch 
that  costs  from  $60  to  $100.  It  sells  and  trades  readily, 
for  from  f  25  to  $60.  If  you  wish  a  watch  for  your  own 
use,  or  to  make  money  on,  try  this.  Price  $17  only. 
We  will  send  this  watch  C.  0.  D.  subject  to  examina- 
tion, if  you  send  $2  with  the  order,  the  balance  of  |15 
you  can  pay  the  Express  Co.,  if  the  watch  proves  sat- 
isfactory. 

A  1"  T  CAN  make  splendid  pay  selling  our  goods. 
j\.JL^\j  We  have  other  novelties  which  are  as  sta- 
ple as  Flour.  Send  stamp  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue.     Address  F.  P.  GLUCK,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

june-ly 


BEST 


A  Gem  worlli  Reading!--!  Diamond  vforth  Imii^ 

SAVE  YOUR  BYES,^ 
RESTOEE  your  SIGHT,  ^ 
THROW  AWAY  YOUR  SPECTACLES, 

By  reading  orar  lilustra,- 
ted    PliYSiOI.OGY  AFO 
ANATOMY  of  tlie  EY£:- 
SIGHT.   Tells  liow  to  Re-  .i,,,..-^, 
store  Impaired.  Vision  and  *^^S^^^S^/-',ji^ 
Overworked  Eyes;  liow  to  cure  Weak, 
Watery,    Inflamed,    and  Near-Siglited 
Eyes,  and  all  otlier  Diseases  of  tlie  Eyes. 

WASTE  NO  MORE  MONEY  BY  ADJUSTING 
HUGE  GLASSES  ON  TOUR  NOSE  AND  DISFIG- 
URING YOUR  FACE.  Pamphlet  of  100  pages 
Mailed  Free.   Send  your  address  to  us  also. 


Gentlemen  or  Ladies.    $5  to  $10  a  ^ay  gnaranteed. 
Full  particulars  sent  free.    Write  immediately,  to 

DR.  X  BALL.  &  CO., (P.O. Box 957.; 
No.  91  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

jan-ly 

New  and  Rare  Plants ! 

Established  in  1823. 

JOHN  PEABT,  Florist, 

Offersfor  sale  now  one  of  the  largest  miscellaneous 
collections  of  Plants  in  this  country.  Those  want- 
ing can  be  supplied  on  low  terms,  with  cut  jSowers, 
designs  and  plants  for  decorative  purposes ;  all 
orders  punctually  attended  to,  by  applying  at  the 
above. 

Annually  importing  for  40  yeara. 


Ths  Grgsn  Houss, 

West  JPratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 

J.  &  B.  L.  WAONEB, 

PROPRIETORS. 

This  RESTAURANT  is  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  its  accommodations  of  any  in  the  city. 

The  BAR  is  filled  with  the  finest  of  all  kinds  of 
LIQUORS.  The  TABLES  are  covered  with  the  best 
substantial  food  the  markets  afford,  besides,  at  the 
earliest  moment  they  can  be  procured  in  the  differ- 
ent seasons,  every  variety  of  delicacy  that  land  and 
water  furnish,  in 

BIRDS,  GAME,  FISH,  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES. 

Prices  moderate.  The  crowds,  which  lunch  and 
dine  daily,  attest  public  approbatiou  of  the  superior 
management  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  convenient  place  for  travellers,  who  stop 
only  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  the  city,  to  get  their 
meals.  It  is  the  popular  resort  of  country  gentle- 
men from  the  counties,  particularly  from  Southern 
Maryland,  being  convenient  to  Railroads  and  Steam- 
boats, and  in  the  midst  of  the  business  portion  of 
the  city. 

The  Proprietors  will  be  grateful  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  extensive  patronage  they  noV  enjoy,  and 
will  do  their  best  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
visitors.  jan-ly. 


A.  G.  MOTT, 

AGENT   FOR   THE   RUSSELt.    PEEK  LESS 
MOWER  &  REAPER. 

BALTIMORE, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

flgficollyfal  and  Hoflicullural 
IMPLEMENTS  &  TOOLS, 

Field  and  Garden  SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS,  &«. 

Repairing  Mowing  Machines  and  Implements 
of  various  kinds.    A  call  is  solicited. 
maySt 


Live  Peacocks,  Male  Birds,  3  years  old  or  over  — 
Address,  stating  lowest  cash  price  for  bird,  boxed 
ready  for  shipment  by  express  C.  0.  D.,  to  New  York. 
LIVE  PEACOCK, 

June-It  P.  O.  Box  672,  New  York. 


TllA  TAll-^nlA!  ^^'^^^  Picture  send  free!  An  in- 
1        1  Ull  Vfilll;  •  genious  gem !  50  objects  to  And  ' 
Address,  with  stamp,     E.  C.  ABBEY,  Buffalo,  ]N'.  Y. 
juue-ly 

From  William  Reenie  of  Toronto,  Ont ,  Canada, 
his  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue  for  1875, 
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YOUNG  AMERICA" 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL. 


The  Young  America  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  wlii«li  so  far  surpasses  all  others,  has 
been  improved  and  made  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  now  in  the  field,  carrying 
everything  before  it.  We  annex  a  list  of  the  Premiums  it  has  received  over  the 
Double  Cylinder,  Little  Giant,  Magic  Mill,  Star  Mill,  Maynard's  Mill,  and  all 
others  that  have  come  into  competition  with  it. 


First  Premium  at  New  York  State  Fair. 
"  Ohio 


Michigan 


First  Premium  at  N.  Carolina  State  Fair. 

'•'  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Fair. 
Ten  County  Fairs  in  Imla 


PRICE  $50. 


TRIAL  OF  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS  AT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  FAIR. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Time  occupied  by  each  of  the  Mills  on  Exhibition  in 
Grinding  half  a  bushel  of  Corn  and  Cobs, 

YOUNG  AMERICA,  2  minutes  and  40  seconds. 
LITTLE  GIANT,       4       "  45  " 

MAGIC  MILL,  6 

SINCLAIR  &  CO  'S  MILLS,  2  trials,  average  time,  6  minutes,  58  seconds. 

WIHT3IAN  &  SONS, 

145  and  117  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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JOHN  C.  DURBOROW, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR 

A  EinY  HAWESi  &  MMPmS 


W  LIGHT  ST., 


THE  BURDICK  INDEPENDENT  REAPER  with  BALTIMORE  SELF-RAKE,  was  awarded  FIRST 
PREMIUM  and  DIPLOMA  at  Maryland  State  Fair,  1873.  The  COMBINED  KIRBY  REAPER  and 
MOWER  with  BALTIMORE  SELF  RAKE,  received  FIRST  PREMIUM,  at  Montgomery  County  and 
Carroll  County,  Maryland  Kairs,  1873.  The  KIRBY  TWO- WHEEL.  ><OWER,  received  FIRST  PRE- 
MIUM at  Carroll  County,  Frederick  County  and  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  Fairs,  1873. 

SiiMple,  Strong^  ancl  Duiratolo. 

POSITIVELY  NO  SIDE  DRAUGHT,  NO  WEIGHT  ON  THE  HORSES'  NECKS.  Extras  and  repiirs  constantly  on 
hand.   Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

ALSO  DEALER  IN 

Of  all  Kinds,  CUCUMBER  PUMPS,  SEEDS,  &c. 

JOHrV  O.  DXJRBOROW, 
dec-ly  55  Light  street,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND  BAG  FACTORY. 


KLINEFELTER  BROS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

Dealers  in  Cotton  Bagging,  Ropes,  Twines,  &o. 

SHIPPING  AND  GRAIN  BAGS  FOR  HIRE. 
1^  TOBACCO    BAGS    A  SPECIALTY. 

S.  W.  Cor.  South  &  Pratt  Streets, 
-ly  BALTIMORE  MD. 
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SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO : 

Of  Undoubted  Excellence  for  Cotton  and  Tobacco. 

Jlmmomated  mMkaline  Phosphate: 

The  Patrons  Manure,  to  whom  we  refer. 

BONE  Am  MEAT  FEBTIttZER ! 

This  article  being  combined  with  Potash,  contains  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

LOME      STIR  BBIKD  OF  FLOUR  OF  BONE: 

From  our  Extensive  Factory  at  Falton,  Texas. 

AMMONIACAL  MATTER  : 

Manufactured  of  uniform  quality. 

POTASH  SALTS,  of  our  own  importation. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Dissolved  Bones, 

And  all  Articles  required  for  the  making  of  a  good 
Manure,  in  store,  and  for  sale,  by 

E,  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

S.  W.  Cor.  South  and  Water  Sts. 
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Establisliecl  lS3r. 


MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

^.  1  "Oli  1873. 

NOW  READY — Mailed  Frpe  to  all  A^-niir.o-n-ec; 
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WHITMAN'S 

FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS. 


HEDUCED  PRICES. 
THIMBLE  SKEIN. 

Cajmcity. 

3  inch  Thimble  Skein,  Light  2  Horse  fllO  00—2500  lbs. 

3i  "        "        "    Medium  2  Horse   115. 00— 3000  lbs. 

^  "        "         "    Heavy  2  Horse   120  00— 4000  lbs. 

3}  "        «         "    3  or  4  Horse   125  00—  5000  lbs. 

3|-  **        "        "    for  4  Horses,  with  stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains   140  00 —  5000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 

IRON  AXLE  WAGONS. 

11  inch  Iron  Axle,  Light  2  Horse  $115  00—  2300  lbs. 

If  "        "  Medium  2  Horse   120  00—  2800  lbs. 

I|  "  Heavy  2  Horse   130  00—  3500  lbs. 

2*  **  "          for    4  Horses,  with    stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains,   140  00 —  5000  lbs. 

2i  *'                4             "                     "    170  00—  7000  lbs. 

Tlic  above  are  complete,  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 
Brakes  and  Seats  furnished  for  either  the  Thimble  Skein  or  Iron  Axle  Wagons  at  the. 
following  additional  cost,  viz  : 

Spring  Seat,  (with  2  steel  springs)  $0.    Patent  Brakes,  $4.    Lock  Chain,  $1. 

EVEIl^Y  W^^GOTV  A^^T^R AIN  X  1^  1  > - 

S.  WHITMAN  i£  SOIVrS^ 

Nos.  1451&;i47  W,  Pratt  Street, 

B^XiTIX^  ORE. 


Tnn  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


BAliTIMORE,  MI>, 

C.  R.  HOG- AN,  Proprietor. 

Cainicity  SoO  Guests, 


Has  just  received  a  series  of  Costly  and  Elejrant  Improve- 
ments, embracing  every  Department  of  the  Hotel,  havint;  been 
hemodeled,  Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished  throughout 
thereby  supplying  a  want  long  ielt  by  the  traveling  public,  a 
"FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL,"  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
$2     per  day. 

There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  the  most  Elf  gant  and  exten- 
sive RESTAURANT  in  the  city,  theieby  en£ bliag  persons  to 
engage  Rooms  and  live  on  the  European  plan,  if  so  desired. 
Jan-ly 


"West  G-rove,  Cliester  CountVj  3Pa. 

Breeder  &  Shipper  of  Butter  Dairy  Stock, 

INCLUDING 

mm  ioiMsiY,  MDiMii,  km  Jiasii. 

Also,  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Dark  Brahma  Chickens^ 

octly  Bred  from  the  best  Strains  of  Imported  Stock. 


For  Cultivating  the  Crop  of 1875. 


MALTA  IRON  BEAM  DOUBLE  SHOVEL  PLOWS. 
WHITMAN'S  REYERSIBLE  TEETH  CULTIYATOBS,  (Stationary 
and  Expanding.) 

WHITMAN'S  SOLID  STEEL  TEETH  CULTIYATOBS,  (Stationary 

and  Expanding.) 
WHITMAN'S  TOBACCO  CULTIYATOBS. 
WHITMAN'S  HARROW  CULTIYATORS. 
CULTIVATOR  TEETH  OF  EYERY  DESCRIPTION, 
WHITMAN'S  CELEBRATED  COTTON  PLOWS. 
WHITMAN'S  COTTON  SWEEPS,  (all  the  various  patterns.) 
HOES  OF  EYERY  DESCRIPTION, 
THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

All  of  the  Yery  Best  Quality  and  at  the  Lowest  Market  Prices. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  . 

Nos.  145  &  147  West  Pratt  Street, 

;  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

jSTTlOR  THE  TIARVEST  oT  M 

The  Excelsior  Reaper,  [with  Dropper  or  Self-Rake.] 
The  Excelsior  Mower. 
I^e  Sprague  Mower. 
The  American  Hay  Tedder. 
The  Paddock  Wheel  Rake. 
The  Eagle  Wheel  Rake,  (Self  Discharging.) 
The  Excelsior  Wheel  Rake. 
Revolving  Rakes. 
Spring  Teeth  Gleaners. 
The  Genuine  Grant  Grain  Cradles. 
Dunn  Edge  Tool  Co.'s  Scythes. 
Whitman^s  Horsepowers  and  Threshers. 
Westinghouse  Horsepowers;  Threshers  and  Cleaners. 
Wheeler  &  Melick  "  " 

Brearly  " 
Climax,  Pelton^  Wright's  &  Wagoner^s  Horsepowers. 
Steam  Engines^  Mounted  and  Stationary,  (for  farm 
use;  &c. 

Montgomery  Roekaway  Wheat  Fans. 

Rye  Threshers,  [Straw  Preserving.] 

And  a  large  assortment  of  Harvest  Tools  and  Agri- 
cultural Implements  of  every  description. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS  J 

145  &  147  W,  Pratt  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


WIRE  RAILING 


,  ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  WORKS. 


r>xjFxjR.  Ac  CO. 

ISTo.  36  l^orth.  Howard  Street,  Baltiraore,  Md, 


MANUFACTURE 


Wire  Railing  for  Cemeteries,  Balconies,  &c. 

SIEVES,  FENDERS,  CAGES,  SAND  &  COAL  SCREENS,  WOVEN  WIRE,  ftc. 
noviy  Also,  Iron  Bedsteads,  Chairs,  Settees,  &c.,  &e. 


ESTABLISHED  1811. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


Fine  Silvsrware  aii  Eici  Jewclrj^ 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  NEW  BRONZES, 

TREBLE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  OF  NEW  DESIGNS, 
TABLE  CUTLERY,  &c.,  «fec. 

Our  Silverware,  made  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Finest  Standard  Silver,  all  of  which  we  ofer 
at  the  lowest  prices,  at 

Dec"iy  No,  135  W.  Baltimore  St.,  near  Calvert  St.,  Baltim®rt. 

MARYLAND  POUDRETTE, 

Rich  in  Phosphates,  Ammonia  and  other  Alkaline  Salts, 

AS  PER  ANALYSIS,  containing  in  one  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  say 

34  pounds  Ammonia, 
39  pounds  Potash, 
38  pounds  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Also,  LIME,  MAGNESIA,  and  other  valuable  constituents  in  smaller  quantities.— 
For  sale,  packed  in  barrels  or  bags,  at  $15  per  ton,  2,000  pounds,  by 

HBAXnTH  DKPJLRTM^BIffT^ 

28  HoUiday  street,  Baltimore. 

apl  6-t 

100,000  PBACH  TRSES, 

BESIDES  A  VAEIED  AND  GENERAL  ASSOETMENT  OF" 

OTHSR  NURSERY  STOCK, 

For  sale  very  low,  at  Middletown  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm. 
For  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Priee  List — tree — address 

octiy  MIDD£.1:T0WW3  Xew  Castle  County,  Del, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


mm  u\mWi  mm.  works. 

tvew^pi-k:,  IS'.  J. 

159  FROITT  STE.EST,  ITEW  YOE-K:. 

Notice  to  Cotton,  Wheat  and  Tobacco  Planters. 

Twenty-four  years  trial  in  America  and  England — we  offer  you 

LISTER'S  STANDARD  FERTILIZERS, 

Not  to  fee  excelled  by  any  Manufacturers. 

Lister's  Standard  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime^ 

Guaranteed  to  be  Cheaper  than  the  best  Phosphate  in  the  market, 
and  up  to  the  analysis  represented. 

Lister^s  Celebrated  Bone  Dust— Bone  Meal— and 

Bone  Flour. 

SAMUEL  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  . 

L.  KELLUM  &  CO.  [  Sole  Agents, 

E.  WHITMAN  k  SONS,  '  Baltimore. 

s«plj  


EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

IIURSEftYIIEn  km  SEEDSHEH 


A  complete  Rssortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  EVERGREENS,  Hardy  Ornamental  and  Climbing  SHRUBS, 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  &c. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Hedge 
Swdg,  &o.,  and  HORTICULTURAL  GOODS  of  all  kinds. 

jarDescriptir*  Catalogues  and  price  lists  mailed  to  applicanta.  *  mar-ly 

SMITH,  DIXON  k  CO.,  ~ 

Commission  Paper  Warehouse 

MAKUFAOTUREES  OF 

I>^PER  ^ND  MACHINE  Mi^DE 

PAPER  BAGS, 

33  Soutlt  Charles  {Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMM. 

 ^  -  -r-^ 


R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 

ALSO,  GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 
Dealers    in    Frviit    Trees    and  Plants. 


Would  call  the  special  attention  of  our  friends  and  customers,  to  the  following  first-class  Ma- 
chinery and  Impiements,  which  we  guaraulee  io  be  equal  to  any  article  of  the  kind  made  in  this  Coun- 
try, being  all  of  our  own  Manufacture. 

We  name  in  part,  such  Machines  as  are  required  by  the  Farmer  and  Planter  for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Seasons,  viz  :   SIWCI^AIR'S   PATEl^^T  MASTICATOR, 
ot  which  we  make  four  sizes,  viz  :  Hand,  Steam  and  Horse  Power. 

Sinclair's.  Patent  Screw  Propeller  Hay  Straw  <fe  Fodder  Cutters, 

of  which  we  make  four  sizes,  viz  :  Light  Hand  Power,  Hand  Power,  several  sizes,  and  Horse  Power 
three  sizes.  All  of  the  above-named  Cutters  are  our  own  Patents  and  Manufacture,  and  are  such  as  we 
can  recommend. 

Reading's  Patent  Horse-Power  Corn  Sheller,  with  Fan  Attachment. 

"  "  Sheller,  plain. 

Double  Spout  Hand  or  Power  Sheller.    Single  Spout  Shellers— all  kinds. 
Corn  and  Cob  Mills,  Grist  Mills,  for  Farm  and  Plantation  use.   WHEAT  AND  CORN 
FANNING  MILLS. 

**  Anderson's  "  Agricultural  Steamer,  for  preparing  feed  for  Stock    The  best  in  use. 
Threshers  and  Separators— different  kinds  and  sizes. 
Horse  Powers,  all  sizes  and  patterns. 

Ox  Yokes  and  Bows,  Horse  Power  Boad  Scrapers,  Hay  and  Straw  Presses. 

Plows,  different  kinds  and  sizes.  Harrows,  Cultivators,  and  all  kinds  of  Farming  and  Horti- 
cultural Tools.  Address,  SIIVCLAII^    &  CO. 
Dec-iy  62  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NOAH  WA-JLKER  &  CO. 

THE 


OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Announce  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  ordering  ♦ 

CLOTHING  AND  UNDERWEAR  BY  LETTER, 

To  which  they  call  your  special  attention.     They  will  send  on  dpplication  their 
improved  and  accurate  KULES  FOR  SELF-MEASUREMENT,  and  a  full 
line  of  samples  from  their  immense  stock  of 

Clotlis,  Cassimeres,  Coatings,  Shirtings  &c.,  &c, 

A  large  and  well-assorted  stock  of  READY-MADE  CLOTHl.VG  always 
on  hand,  together  with  a  full  line  of  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

NOAH  WALKER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Goods,  either  Ready-Made  or  Made  to  Order. 

Nos.  163  &  167  W.  BALTIMORE  ST., 
i^^y  Baltimore,  Md. 


fHR  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


R.  0.  TAYLOR, 

OPPOSITE   BARNUM'S   HOTEL,  Baltimore, 


HATS,  FURS,  UMBRELLAS. 


Wm.  W.  Pbetzman. 


(8-lj) 


Gr.  E.  S.  Lansdowne, 


B.  :a/EOon.E3, 

IJttPOKTEK,  BREEDER  AND  SHIPPER  OF 

wm  Ginii,  wmm.  m  wm\  pigs, 

Bred  from  Imported  and  Prize- WinDing  Stock. 
ORDERS  SOLICITED  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


mayiOt  ' 


BREEDER  OF 

BROWII  IfGHORII  FOWLS. 

ORIGINATOR  AND  BREEDER  OF 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  FOWLS. 

Eggs  for  HatcMng  and  Fowls  for  Sale 
AT  FAIR  PRICES. 
JF*.  O.  Address,  Olean  Street, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

[YARDS  AT  TATNUOK.] 

I  claim  to  have  bred  Brown  Leghorn  Fowls  as  long 
as  any  person  in  America,  and  to  have  the  Largest 
White  Ear-Lobb  Stock  there  is  now  in  the  world. 
Am  breeding  them  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  my  western 
trade,  and  at  several  other  places  beside  my  Home 
Yards.    Have  over  2000  Thorough  Bred  Chicks. 
I  also  offer  to  beat  with  said  Brown  Leghorns  any  other  breed  of  fowls  in  the  world — laying  eggs,  or 
for  early  poultry.    They  are  non-sitters.    Have  taken  1st  and  special  premiums  at  all  the  exhibitions  I 
have  attended  this  season.    Am  breeding  from  three  1st  premium  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  and  several  2d 
and  3d  premiums.    Have  sold  no  pbbmidm  birds.       I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

STRAWBERRIES,  GRAPES  &  CURRANTS, 

and  have  several  acres  under  cultivation — have  taken  first  premiums  at  the  Worcester  County  Horticul- 
tural Society's  annual  exhibition,  for  largest  and  best  collections  Strawberries,  five  years  in  succession, 
and  have  sold  Strawberries  grown  out  of  doors  at  a  higher  price  per  quart  than  any  other  man  in  the 
State.  I  also  offer  a  limited  number  of  Plants  of  my  new  seedling  Strawberry,  Kinney's  No.  10.  I  have 
tested  the  No.  10  thoroughly,  fruiting  one  acre  the  past  season,  and  Bhall  set  6  acrea  for  next  season.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  profitable  Market  Strawberry  I  am  acquainted  with.  Is  a  seedling  of  Wilson  crossed 
on  Jucunda.  Is  a  better  berry  in  every  respect  than  the  Wilson,  and  nearly  two  weeks  later.  Is  just 
what  we  have  all  been  watching  for.  It  does  remarkably  well  in  all  soils  where  it  has  been  tried.  As 
hardy  as  Wilson,  is  stronger  in  growth,  and  as  productive. 

I  shall  sell  a  limited  number  of  plants  in  the  spring  of  18Y5,  at  $3  per  do25en,  |20  per  hundred,  and 
$100  per  thousand.  seplj 


PRINCE 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEU 


THE  CUMING'S 

IMPROVED  FEED  GUTTER. 


Tlie  Only  Perfect  IWCacliiiies 

FOR  CUTTING  HAY,  STRAW,  STALKS, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FODDER. 


2  PowcR. 


We  make  Sis  Sizes,  with  capacity  from  500  lbs.  to  3  tons  per  hour. 

The  CUMING'S  CUTTERS  are  fifteen  years  ahead  of  all  other  makes.  Fifteen 
years  ago  they  were  what  other  cutters  are  now,  that  is,  geared  cutters.  The  Cuming's 
are  not  geared,  receiving  the  power  direct  upon  the  knives. 

The  No.  1  has  three  knives,  all  other  sizes  four. 

The  machines  are  made  from  the  choicest  material  and  perfectly  finished,  and  are  well 
known  in  the  North  and  West,  and  can  now  be  had  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  South.    Send  for  circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

decly  Fulton,  Ostmgo  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


PURE  BONE  DUST! 


BOMK  BUST! 


PURE  BONE  DUST! 


TO  THE  CONSUMER  AS  WELL  AS  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 


We  have  now  completed 

OUR  NEW  FACTORY, 

and  with  the  addition  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery  are  enabled  at 
the  Bhortest  notice  to  furnish  in  large  or  small  quantities,  our 

PURE  GROUND  BONE, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICE. 

An  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  a 

SUPERIOR  ARTICICC^ 

(from  crude  stock  gathered  daily  from  the  Butchers  in  this  market,  with  whom 
we  have  yearly  contracts,)  coupled  with  the  ftict  of  our  inability,  as  to  former 
seasons,  of  filling  all  orders  sent  to  us,  has  demonstrated  tlic  advisability  of  our 
making  a  considerable  outlay  so  as  to  meet  demands  upon  us,  and  think  we  are 
now  situated  to  please  all  tliat  may  favor  us  with  a  call.  Thankful  for  past 
favors  we  hope  in  the  future  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

Eespectfully, 

JOHN  BULLOCK  &  SON, 

61  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


From  Our  Store  in  3  Years. 


THE  BEST  FARM  PUMP  EVER  MADE. 


METAL  LINED 

Ciicimikr  Wood  Pimp. 

These  Pumps  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  the  best  made,  least  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  the  best  workmg 
and  most  durable  and  desirable  Farm 
Pumps  ever  made.    We  have  come  in 
competition  with  nearly  every  other 
Cucumber  Pump  made  in  the  country, 
and  the  verdict  is,  invariably,  that  the 
Whitman  Pump  is  far  superior  to  all 
others.    They  are  suitable  for  wells  of 
any  depth  up  to  100  feet,  and  our 
prices  are,  when  the  quality  of  the 
goods  is  considered,  less  than  that  of 
any  other  Pump  made. 
E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  BA.LTIMOEE. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


AGENTS  FOR  MARYLAND  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  FOR  THE 

OOOBtE  SHOVEt  PtOW. 


Tlic  Best  liiiplomciit  ever  invented  for  the  Cultivation  of  Corn,  &c. 

Any  farmer  who  once  uses  tliem  will  not  do  without  them  ! 

During  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  supplying  plows  and 
agricultural  implements  to  the  farmers  of  Maryland  and  the  Southern 
States,  we  have  never  sold  any  article  that  has  met  with  greater  and 
more  deserved  success. 

The  Bull  Tongue  is  a  very  narrow  shovel  to  use  on  the  front  standard 
when  the  corn  is  very  young. 

The  Clod  Fender  is  to  prevent  any  earth  being  thrown  on  the  corn. 

The  regular  shovel  is  used  when  the  corn  is  a  foot  high  or  more. 

The  Moaldboard  is  used  to  throw  the  earth  up  to  the  corn  when  the 
corn  is  pretty  well  grown. 


Plow  $8  00  with  shovels  only. 

Extra  Shovels   1  25  each. 

Mouldboard   1  60  " 

Bull  Tongue   1  00  " 

Clod  Fenders   1  00  " 


To  prevent  confusion  we  would  add  most  of  the  plows  wc  tiell  arc 
with  the  shovels  only,  though  the  Mouldboard,  Bull  Tongues  and 
Clod  Fenders  are  very  useful  additions. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


WHITMAN'S 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 


fSUPERPHOSPH/i 

i  Manufactured  only  by  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


LIME 


MANUFACTURED  BY^ 


IS  THE 


EmTMM^SO|M  MOST  KELIABLE  PHOSPHATE  IN  THE  MARKET. 
fBAUriMOREl 

Price  $50  Per  Ton,  in  Sacks,  of  lOO  ponods  eacb. 


IBONEIVlEAi 

I  GROUND  FOR 
BALTIMORE/ 


MISSOURI  BONE  MEAL. 

Its  Superior  an  ImpossihilUy. 

Analysis  :       Ammonia  ,   4.0.S 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  49.51 

Which  is  the  highest  analysis  yielded  by  pure  bone.    The  larg- 
est particles  are  smaller  than  timothy  seed. 

Price  $48  Per  Ton,  in  Sacks  of  160  lbs.  each. 

C  A  U  T  I  O  ! 

As  some  partie.9  are  offering:  as  iihssouRi  Bone  Meal  other  than  the 
^eLuine  ariic.e,  we  caution  all  per-ons  that  none  is  geniiiue  unless  the 
ioags  are  branded  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  Our  Trade  Mark 
j;8  copyrighted,  and  we  take  the  entire  produciiou  of  the  Mill,  and  ail  iu- 
fringemente  upon  our  copyright  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law.  This  article  is  perfectly  pure,  and  has  made  a  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence never  equaled  by  any  Bone  offered  in  this  market.  We  do  not  claim  that  Bones  ground  in  Mis- 
souri are  any  better  than  others,  but  we  do  claim  that  the  Bone  ground  by  oub  Mill  is  perfectly  pure, 
and  in  unusually  fine  condition.  "Missouri  Bone  Meal"  is  a  name  that  we  gave  to  designate  this  par- 
ticular article;  and  to  keep  other  dealers  from  palming  off  their  goods  upon  those  desiring  the  genuine 
Missouri  Bone  Meal,  we  have  had  our  Trade  Mark  copyrighted. 

We  have  sold  hundreds  of  tons  of  this  Bone,  and  it  has  invariably  given  satisfaction. 

Peruvian  Guano,  South  Carolina  Bone  (fine  ground  or  dissolved,)^ Plaster,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Nitrate  of  Soda,-  and  all  kinds  of  Fertilizer  materials 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Garden  Seeds, 

sep4f  145  ^5  147  W,  TEA.TT  ST-s  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND^FARMER. 


A^.  B.  MORTOIsT  &  SONS, 

rVo.  40  ^S\r.  r*i'att  street,  Baltimore,  IVIarylana, 


lAnPORTERS  OF 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCE,  HIDES,  HAIR, 

GLUE  STOCK,  WOOL  AND  SHEEP  SKINS. 

Fspecial  attention  given  to  the  importation  of  BONES  and  BONE  ASH  for  Carbon 

and  Phosphate  Manufacturing,  direct  from  our  Barraca.       For  Sale  to  suit 
mly  purchasers,  by  the  Cargo. 

m 

Wm.  Stuart  Symington.  Thos.  A.  Symington. 

PATAPSCO  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 


SYis^i3Nro-TOisr  Bi^os.  cSc  ao. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


OIL  1/IT:K.lOt 

A.]Sri3  OTHER 
Works  on  Locust  Poinl 
Office,  44  South  Street, 


A.]Sri3  OTHER  CH:EMICi^.i:,S. 
Works  on  Locust  Point,  |  b  ALTiiynoRE. 


Feb-lj 


CHOICE  POULTRY. 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Light  Brahmas,  Black  Cochins, 

BufF  Cochins,  and  Sebright  Bantams, 

And  can  also  furnish  most  of  the  varieties  of 

PURE  BRED  FOWLS,  DUCKS  AND  TURKIES, 

At  very  low  prices  for  pure  bloods.  Have  a  large  stock  Light  Brali- 
mas  on  hand,  and  can  fill  orders  in  any  quantities  with  No.  1  birds. 

Satisfaction  given.    No  Circulars,  but  gladly  write  any  information. 

Prices  usually  from  $4  to  $5  each — some  very  extra  birds  a  little 
higher.    Prices  include  boxing,  &e. 

A  few  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  same  stock  as  stock  1st  Prize  at  Con- 
neticut  State  Agrictltural  Exhibition  last  September.  Extra  fine  speci- 
mens'$10  each  at  8  weeks  old. 

nov-ly  Box  630,  Birmingham,  Connecticut. 


